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That might well be the title of our cover picture. There has been darkness 
and confusion in the sky, the clouds swirling like smoke in the upper at- 
mosphere. But now there is a break through. The sun is seen on the cross 
and its little church beneath. The cross is spotted by the sun, as if by theatre 
lights, whose rays trace a visible path through the dark clouds. 


That’s a parable of Lent. It is at that time that the Church, above all other 
times, spotlights the Cross. At other times the Church may give considerable 
attention to matters nearer the periphery of the Christian faith, but not in 
Lent. A Lutheran Lent means that the centrality of the Cross—its meaning, 
its mission, and its message for all—are given precedence over all else in the 


Christian religion. 


This is the way we keep on the beam. Like the aeroplane in its trackless 
course across the sky plots its way by constant reference to a radio beam, so 
must we keep to the true course of Christian faith and life by frequent and 


earnest study of the Cross. 


The church bell is the voice of the silent structures which dot the landscape 
o’er hill and dale, in open countryside, on village green, on jostling, crowded 
city streets. Never mute in its silence, the church building proclaims its 
presence by the ringing of its bell. It seeks to bless all those who come within 
the shadow of its influence and its bell regularly rings out its invitation to 


all to come within. 


Lent is the time when the church bell rings more frequently, when it seems 
to invite more insistently. During these days not only are there more wor- 
ship opportunities within its walls, but its pulpit deals with the most vital 
Christian themes. Let not the busy world make us deaf to the church bell’s 
call these Lenten days. Within the church’s walls will be heard the message 
which its bell can’t give—the message “of Jesus and His love.” There will 
be new light on the Cross for you and for me. We dare not miss the privi- 


lege of this new insight. 


7 Oslesus, crucined sor man, 
O Lamb, all glorious on Thy throne, 
Teach Thou our wondering souls to scan 


The mystery of Thy love unknown.” 
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Be Careful A*out All Expres ions of Affection 


“This business of everyone rushing 
to fall in love and get married makes 
me kind of scared. I had hoped that 
I wouldn’t have to marry some fellow 
just because he’s all that’s left, and I'd 
still refuse to do that. But I don’t want 


to be an old maid! What I mainly 
don’t like is being so marriage- 
conscious. I know I wouldn’t have 


been so had it not been for the war.” 

This is the expressed feeling of at 
least one girl. It may be the attitude 
of many girls. The rush is on. Every- 
one is to some degree conscious of this 
desire to get married. There are dan- 
gers to be avoided. There are pits in- 
to which young people may fall. The 
way to success in marriage is not to 
crash through courtship and achieve a 
victory. Love can’t be rushed, and 
courtship takes time. So, ‘what's the 
rok) alae 


What Has Caused This Rush? 
Before anything is said as to what 
can be done about it we must recog- 
nize that the war and conditions re- 
sulting from it have had much to do 
with this “rush ‘or the marriage mart.” 


War has played a part in affecting 
the normal growth of relationships be- 
tween the sexes. The boy-friend was 
transported to distant locations. Per- 
haps he was sent overseas for months. 
This separation in itself intensified for 
each of them the place the other nor- 
mally had in friendship days. Certain- 
ly, normal dating days passed out of 
the picture for awhile. A considerable 
segment of our population acutely felt 
the lack of men for a time. Girls, a part 


Two 


of whose days would have been oc- 
cupied with dates, were coming to the 
‘oint where they almost had to search 
the dictionary to know the meaning of 
a date. The rush today is a reaction 
to these en orced wartime separations. 


The war brought with it indefinite 
postponement of marriage plans for 
many young people. They came to 
the conclusion themselves that the war- 
marriage was to be discouraged; some 
ruled it out under any circumstances 
whatever. With the coming of peace 
and the return of the boys, one can 
see the reason for this swing in the 
opposite direction. The pendulum is 
swinging to the other extreme; for 
many young people “the rush is on.” 


In addition, a general feeling of per- 
sonal insecurity was generated during 
the war period. One felt somewhat “‘at 
sea.’ Few people “knew the score.” 
Emotional energies sought outlets in 
whatever opportunities for service were 
offered. The present “rushing season” 
is an effo t to find some personal se- 
curity, some love, and some affection 
in a world that had become cold and 
bitter. 


In addition to these negative aspects 
the war also has provided some posi- 
tive aspects which now give impetus 
to this rush for love and marriage. 


Through activities in Service Centers 
throughout the nation, ‘or some young 
women new “opportunities” have aris- 
en. Girls have been meeting men from 
every corner of the world. New in- 
sights have been gained in talking with 
men from other parts of our nation 
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as well as from other nations of the 
world. Some of these acquaintances 
have naturally flowered into romances 
which now point toward marriage. For 
some girls it has meant the achieve- 
ment of a more mature point of view. 
Marriage now has new meaning and 
a deeper significance for them. 


War increased the desire of men to 
feel especially close to someone as they 
ventured out into the unknown. It 1s 
this feeling of security resulting from 
“meaning something special to some- 
one back there” that has enabled some 
men to “come through.” This special 
relationship brought with it the de- 
mand for greater freedom in the ex- 
pression of mutual affection. It is nat- 
ural now that early marriage should 
be the result for many, however un- 
wise the immediate material prospect 
may make it seem to be. 


Some Pointers to be Considered 

First of all, recognize that the rush 
is on. Any young lady of marriageable 
age may be caught in the traffic. Any 
young man who returns to these fair 
shores may have to face it. 


These are days when the man has 
the advantage when it comes to the 
choice of a life-mate. The girls are 
definitely at a disadvantage. Why? 
Simply because the young man can 
take time to make a wise choice. He 
may not decide to take his time, but 
he can do so if he wishes. On the oth- 
er hand, the young ladies of our day 
recognize that, through no choice of 
their own, some of them will never en- 
joy the privilege of marriage. Herein 
lies one of the reasons for some of the 
“cave man stuff’ which is now being 
used by the girls, not by the men. 


What’s the Rush? 

Secondly, then, in spite of the fact 
that “the rush is on,’ the Christian 
young lady will remember that the 
truly Christian young man still ex- 
pects her to live by the moral stand- 
ards which make up their common 
faith. 

The young man who has returned 
from the far-flung battle areas of the 
world will come home dreaming of 
the Christian home which he hopes it 
will be his privilege to establish. He 
has probably seen enough wickedness, 
sin, loose talk and sexual immorality 
to make him cherish even more dearly 
his Christian ideals. The rush may ‘be 
on, but the girl who wins a good hus- 
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band is the girl who holds to a high 
standard of morals. 


Thirdly, since this matter of morals 
must enter the picture, it will be well 
for both the young man and the young 
woman to take a sane attitude toward 
sex. The serviceman has seen how this 
emotion can be degraded: he knows 
what turmoil follows the abuse of this 
God-given emotion. War takes a heavy 
toll of the sex emotion and leads men 
and women into devious paths of 
temptation and transgression. 


Young people today should recog- 
nize that our generation has _ over- 
emphasized sex. In some circles girls 
aLewexpected to) go all thesway,, to 
be “fast and loose,” to “give in to the 
demands” of the young man simply 
because he has taken her on a date 
and shown her a good time. Some girls 
feel that this is the only way they have 
of showing their appreciation to the 
boy. The girl who gives herself com- 
pletely to a boy in return for an eve- 
ning of pleasure is dead wrong. Such 
practices ruin both parties’ chances of 
achieving success in marriage. 


In other groups of young people 
“necking” is the accepted way of show- 
ing love for a person. It must be 
frankly stated that “necking” never 
proves the presence of love. Just be- 
cause a girl “necks,’ no young man 
can be assured that she loves him 
above all others. The girl who “necks” 
with every fellow soon becomes a “free 
neck,” but she seldom becomes the 
cherished and loved wife of the kind 
of a man she would like to marry. It 
also follows that the kind of fellow 
who expects a girl to “neck” or “pet” 
is the kind of fellow who expects this 
of any other girl; to him she is “just 
another girl.” She has little hope of 
successful, happy marriage with such 
a fellow—even if the marriage rush is 
on and she feels that she can “snare 
a man” by using her womanly charms 
on him. 


However, no expression of affection, 
if one really cares for another person, 
is the opposite extreme. In this mar- 
riage rush the “cold stone” and the 
“icy pole” will never win a man. Hu- 
man beings like response. Men like to 
feel important. Find things to do that 
help a young man feel that he is ap- 
preciated, that he is welcome, that he 
has a special place in your heart. In 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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WHAT’S THE RUSH? 


(Continued from Page 3) 


such a response true affection will 
deepen and emotion will find its proper 
expression. Keep your kisses for some- 
one special. ““Necking’” is one way to 
get a reputation—but not to get the 
man you really want. Be responsive. 
Be appreciative. Be affectionate. Show 
your love when the time to admit love 
for each other is at hand. But “neck- 
ing’ in itself is no proof of love for 
anyone, 


Fourth, one must admit that in the 
rush what is only “puppy love” may 
easily be mistaken for true love. In a 
later period of normal courtship young 
people look back upon the early days 
of “puppy love’ with good-natured 
amusement. One week Jane was mad- 
ly in love with Bill, the next week 
she had a crush on Jim. There was 
a quick shift of affection as some new 
element was introduced into the situa- 
tion. It might have been curly hair, 
blue eyes, a dimple in the cheek, pow- 
erful shoulders, or any other feature— 
mostly physical characteristics—which 
proved attractive. The deeper exper- 
ience of true love in later years shows 
how superficial such judgments can be. 


It is altogether possible that “in the 
rush” some people may see physical 
features which are overwhelming for 
the moment, but the lure of which will 
pass with the days. Love is grounded 
in the intangibles of life. The physical 
features disappear with the passing 
of time. Only love which is rooted in 
common interests and attitudes and a 
Christian philosophy of life stands the 
test of time. So, what’s the rush? Why 
conclude hastily that this is love? Why 
assume that this mad desire to get 
married is actually made of the true 
love which makes marriage succeed? 
The very fact that two people have 
been separated for years may mean 
that they are now starved for affec- 
tion. But they should not let the fact 
that marriage had to be postponed for 


a while now stampede them into a 
hasty and ill-considered union for life. 
They should be sure, first of all, that 
their feeling for each other is true 
love. Nothing less will stand the wear 
and tear of married life. 


A fifth matter for consideration lies 
in the fact that some returned service- 
men have broken or will break their 
engagements; in other instances, it was 
the girl back home who broke or will 
break the engagement. In fact, most 
cases of today’s broken engagements 
prove to be examples of a “rush job” 
just before he was drafted or just be- 
fore he went overseas. In many in- 
stances there was little else between 
two people than this intense, unreas- 
oning desire for emotional security on 
which to build the proposed marriage. 
It was inevitable that such engage- 
ments would be broken as soon as the 
emotional storm passed. 


When this experience came to the 
serviceman over there, it was a great 
blow to him. He felt it so deeply be- 
cause he had left his home and all 
those nearest and dearest to him. He 
no longer had the emotional anchor- 
age he needed. It seemed to him that 
the bottom had dropped out of life 
and that there certainly was nothing— 
at least no one—for whom this war 
was worth fighting. Difficult as it 
was, he had to’face it. He had nothing 
else to do but to accept the fact. 


In a way, since so many engage- 
ments were established on this kind 
of “puppy love,” it is just as well that 
they be broken. Married life could nev- 
er be successful and happy on such a 
shallow basis. 


Either to the serviceman or to the 
girl at home. the breaking of an en- 
gagement is a difficult and serious 
matter, but it certainly is no disgrace. 
In today’s rush too many engagements 
are being announced that have a super- 
ficial basis. Whenever two young 
people find that their lives go in op- 
posite directions, that their interests 


and desires diverge too greatly, that 
marriage itself would be too risky a 
venture, they should call off their en- 
gagement! The rush is on, but why 
rush into a married life of unhappiness? 


Finally, in any rush—and especially 
in this rush for love and marriage— 
it is a wise principle to stop and catch 
one’s breath. Life has been in such a 
tumult, things have been flying in all 
directions, the war has all but blinded 
us to the importance of many things. 
It is now time to pause a moment—to 
stop, look and listen. That’s true for 
the young lady on the home front as 
well as for the returned serviceman. 


What better place can one go to 
gain and keep one’s balance than to 
the Church? Who can be our strength 
and stay other than God Himself? 
Why not take yourself and that re- 
turned serviceman into the House of 
God, faithfully, frequently? 


Jack may have served overseas for - 
thirty or forty months. The opportun- 
ity to worship was scant. He may 
have called upon God in the moment 
when things were thickest, but he 
had little opportunity to go to the 
house of the Lord, to worship in the 
presence of organ music, and to pray 
before a beautiful altar. Perhaps life 
itself has been so strenuous on the 
home front that June, too, has ne- 
glected her opportunities to worship in 
the truest sense of the word. Why not 
stop—in the midst of all this rush— 
and seek God’s guidance? 


The Christian does not shut God 
out of any part of his life. God influ- 
ences the formation of all his ideals 
of life and living. God also enables him 
to realize them in his everyday living, 
so that his courtship, his maturing love 
of one of the opposite sex, and his 
newly founded home become Chris- 
tian. In Christ lies our hope for to- 
morrow. In Him is the hope of our 
world and of the homes that will make 
tomorrow's world. Let’s make them 
Christian! 


Weekly Bible Thoughts For March mrs. Tea x. 


(Use in League meetings to boost PTL Membership) 


SUNDAY, MARCH 3 
Read Proverbs 6:20-23. 


Bind the Word continually upon 
thine heart. If this is to be done, we 
must read and re-read the Bible. A 
loyal PTL member will be able to do 
this. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 10 
Read Psalm 119:16. 


If we are not to forget His Word, 
we must read it often. Daily is not too 
much to ask. The sincere PTL mem- 
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bers find delight in the reading of the 
Bible. Do you? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 17 
Read Jeremiah 15:16. 
Have you found the joy that comes 
from reading God’s Word? Thousands 
have. Become a loyal PTL member. 


SUNDAY, MARCH 24 
Read Psalm 119:105. 
The world is at times indeed dark. 


We need a lamp to light the way. The 
Word of God is that light. Do you 
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see it or stumble along the way? A 
true PTL member has a bright lamp. 


Why not join the group and use that 
lamp? 


SUNDAY, MARCH 31 
Read Psalm 119:105. 


If we believe these words, then we 
will want to become more familiar with 
this fortress. Surely His Word will 
reveal God as our refuge and strength. 
A real PTL member knows God as 
his mighty fortress! 
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T is an old American custom, when 
faced with a problem which is no- 
body’s because it is everybody’s, 

to discuss same with a shrug and say, 
“Oh, let George do it.” Perhaps that 
has been your attitude about Luther 
League—organizing new ones in par- 
ticular. Your-‘‘George”’ has been the 
Extension Chairman of your Confer- 
ence (or State or SynoUical) Luther 
League, and once his name has been 
announced, you have sighed with re- 
lief and turned your attention to other 
things. But just suppose that “George” 
is drafted—or that you are “George”’— 
what then? Do you know where to 
begin? 


Organization Know-How 


It is quite easy really, even for young 
people in congregations which have 
mever had Luther Leagues before (per- 
ish the thought!) to organize such a 
group. “Merely write to The Luther 
League of America for the pamphlet 
entitled “How To Organize a Luther 
League,” and you will have the an- 
swers to the questions, “Why organ- 
ize?” and “Why a Luther League?” 
followed by the six definite steps which 
you must then take. These are not 
nebulous or theoretical; they are there 
in clear, concise English. The pam- 
phlet also contains a suggested Con- 
stitution which you should read, if 
only to get the scope of Luther League 
work. It may save you some head- 
aches, too. For instance, the Luther 
League of any church should be an 
organization of all three age-groups, 
the Executive Committee to be made 
up of the officers of all three (each 
group’s head to be called “chairman” 
instead of “president”), the adult help- 
ers, and departmental secretaries. This 
coordinates the work of the Luther 
League through all three age-groups, 
a much healthier and more efficient 
state of affairs than that which exists 
when the Seniors have no idea what 
the Intermediates have done or are 
doing—no? 


Something Else You Should Know 


Incidentally, in the first step of the 
aforementioned steps you must take 
in organizing a Luther League, you 
are advised to study the program of 
The Luther League of America very 
carefully. You can do this briefly by 
reading another pamphlet entitled “The 
Luther League” (which covers its aims, 

organization, methods, program and 
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achievements), or at greater length and 
in more detail in the pamphlet called 
“Things You Ought To Know.” The 
latter elaborates on our motto pointing 
out that “every day is a crisis in our 
lives, and the sum of our choices makes 
up our character, our career, our life’s 
history and_ result’—among other 
things. The section devoted to a de- 
scription of our Luther League em- 
blem begins with a copy of Luther’s 
letter explaining the coat-of-arms, and 
that you should read even if you have 
been a Luther Leaguer for fifty years! 
Then there is a short history of the 
Luther League Rally Hymn with bio- 
graphical notes about its author, and 
finally, a list of vital statistics and mis- 
sionary projects. (Since 1925 we have 
spent upwards of $142,270 on nine mis- 
sion projects; did you know that?) If 
you find an occasional topic that does 
not fit your League somehow, the 
material contained in this booklet 
would make an excellent substitute! 
Personally, we think that the rem- 
edy for race prejudice, labor trouble, 


poverty, hunger, greed—war itself— 
lies in our living the teachings of 
Christ. Look at the results of only 


twelve mens’ conviction that Christ’s 
was the way of life! And the Luther 
League is a good place for young peo- 
ple to begin. 


Corwin Given Award 


Remember “On a Note of Triumph” 
(book reviews for January) by Nor- 
man Corwin? Well, the author won 
the first annual award of the National 
Council of Teachers of English for 
that piece of writing. Prof. Harold 
A. Anderson of the University of Chi- 
cago, Council President, announced 
the award on November thirteenth. 
This is the first time in the history 
of the Council that such an award has 
been presented, and both radio and 
motion pictures were surveyed before 
the selection was made. No film this 
year was deemed worthy of citation. 
Presentation of the award was made 
to Mr. Corwin later at the Council’s 
annual dinner. 


More Prose Poetry 


Not all good perhaps—some of the 
poetry not even great—but a rare 
treat for any of you who like either 
Thomas Wolfe or poetry, or both, is 
A Stone, A Leaf, A Door (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, $2.50). The contents 
were selected from The Web and the 
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Rock, You Can’t Go Home Again, 
The Hills Beyond—from everything 
Wolfe wrote really—and were ar- 
ranged in verse by John S. Barnes. 
Mr. Untermeyer states in his fore- 
word that Thomas Wolfe was a poet 
who elected to write prose, an opin- 
ion which seems to be shared by all 
the lite:ary lights of our day. The 
thought may have occurred to you at 
some time without your realizing it. 
But now the long passages of prose 
have been respaced, and the result is 
rich, compelling poetry in many moods, 
but completely American. Some is 
lusty, some unhappy, some ecstatic, 
some introspective. We have several 
favorites, but the one we think you are 
sure to like, too, is Toward Which, 
the last one in the book. 


They That Go Down to the Sea 


In quite another part of the library 
is Elizabeth Goudge’s Green Dolphin 
Street (Coward-McCann, Inc., $3.00), 
a book which has been on the best 
seller lists for many months and will 
probably remain a favorite for years 
to come. And why not? It is quite 
a yarn! It has adventure; romantic 
background—from sun-baked islands to 
the land “down under,’ home of the 


Maoris; colorful characters like the 
Green Dolphin’s captain and his ugly, 
lovable, inseparable mate, Nat; a 


handsome hero, William Ozanne, who 
mar.ies the wrong girl because he 
never could remember names; two 
lovely ladies—one beautiful and the 
other chic—Marguerite and Marianne 
Le Patourel; and a story which cov- 
ers many years in the lives of these 
people, and many incidents. Elizabeth 
Goudge does excel’ent and sympa- 
thetic characterizations, and if you 
liked “The Middle Window,” “A City 
of Bells,” or “Towers in the Mist,” 
we know you will enjoy this story. It 
has almost everything a book for 
early spring reading should have. It 
will be good company in front of a 
fire while the March winds roar, and 
it will go just as well with balmy days 
and budding crocuses. Try it and see! 


Land Based Sailor 

Not quite so charming in style and 
much more real is American Guerrilla 
in the Philippines (Simon and Schus- 
ter) by Ira Wolfert. This is a tale of 
adventure, a two-fisted story about 
Lt. Iliff David Richardson USNR, 
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NUGGLED in the rolling hills of 
iw) Pennsylvania is the “Christmas 


City,’ Bethlehem, founded by the 
Moravians in 1741. It is here that 
Simon Rau started the first Drug Store 
in America. Here, in the old cemetery 
beside the North Side Library, the 
“Last of the Mohickans” lies buried, 
and across the creek is a stone to the 
memory of 500 Revolutionary soldiers 


who died there. 


There is much to thrill a young boy’s 
heart as he lives and breathes in this 
little city. As he stands upon South 
Mountain and gazes over the city be- 
neath, the thing that stands out most 
today is the noisy, gray, three-mile 
length of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the city’s principal industry. 
From it have gone shells and guns, 
bridges and towers, for Bethlehem, like 
all other cities, heeded the call of its 
country. Production was increased and 
expanded. Store clerks and housewives, 
old men and school boys turned from 
their work to the making of steel. 


People came from great distances to 
“help our boys at the front” and “make 
more money,’ but there wasn’t any 
room for them! Houses had to be 
built to provide for the workers and 
their families. The federal and munici- 
pal governments attempted to fulfill the 
need. Four housing areas or projects 
were built of varying types of mater- 
ial. Almost immediately they were 
filled to overflowing. The governments 
had provided for their material needs 
to a great measure, but who or what 
was going to provide for their relig- 
ious and social needs? 


This presented a challenge to the 
churches. How could these people, torn 
from their familiar home and church 
surroundings, best keep the warmness 
of God alive through His church? The 
church, in cooperation with the social 
agencies, opened its doors to these 
transient Christians, but it was not 
enough. Twelve Lutheran churches in 
the city and hardly any of them were 
visited! If people would not come to 
the church, the church must be brought 
to them! And so it was. 


In October, 1943, definite action was 
started. Miss Ruth Meyer, a mission- 
ary on leave from India, and a tempor- 
ary Defense Area Visitor for the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, set up plans 
to start a Sunday School in one of 
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Community Building in which all 
Social Activities take place 


the areas. The projects were canvassed 
by Luther Leaguers. Teachers were 
needed. An appeal was made to the 
president of the Allentown Conference 
Luther League for teachers. The 
Luther League tackled the job! At 
first but two Leaguers responded, each 
from a different Lutheran church. 


Arrangements were made with a 
Lutheran family, close to the housing 
project, for the use of their house. 
Equipment and supplies were loaned 
by various churches, and on November 
14, 1943, the Sunday School opened 
its door to fourteen boys and girls, 
more than could adequately be taken 
care of in the living and dining room 
of the house. Shortly thereafter the 
school moved to a house which was 
then used as the business office of the 
project. Another Leaguer from a dif- 
ferent church was added to the staff 
of teachers. 


The Sunday School continued to ex- 
pand! Both floors were used but it was 
not enough! Children who came late 
were forced to look in at the windows 
and jump up and down at the doors. 
But they continued to come, even ear-~* 
lier, the next Sunday. 


Finally, after several months, a Com- 
munity Building was erected in which 
all the activities of the people could 
be accommodated. The first Sunday in 
the new building was very inspiring 
and encouraging, worth all the anxious 
preparation. More teachers were need- 
ed, portable equipment, an altar, lec- 
tern, and tables had had to be built. 
It was the Luther Leaguers and their 
fathers and mothers who accomplished 
everything! Instead of three leaguers 


‘as teachers, there were now six! I[n- 


stead of fourteen children there were 
seventy-five! Miss Meyer had left 
months before and the work was left 
entirely in the hands of the Luther 
Leaguers! What a responsibility! What 
a thrill! An Intermediate Luther 
League was started on Friday evenings 
with a great deal of success. Two 
teachers from the Sunday School were 
made advisors to the group. The work 
was expanding. The Sunday School 
teaching staff now consisted of nine 
Leaguers! 


In all this inspiring work over two 
years, we would not have you feel that 
it was at all haphazard or half-hearted. 
The Leaguers were responsible to God 
and His church. A committee of pas- 
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WORKERS AT THE BETHLEHEM PROJECT 


Left to Right—Evelyn Miller, Lois Cook, Irene Wrabel, Richard Hoffert, 
Alice Green, Bernice Meyers, Mrs. Clark Deibert 
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tors was appointed to give guidance 
to the activities and methods of the 
school. The person in immediate 
charge of the work was the president 
of the Conference Luther League, a 
pre-theological senior at Muhlenberg 
College, and a member of one of the 
Bethlehem churches. Reports of the 
work in all its phases were sent month- 
ly to the local pastoral committee, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s Home 
Mission Board, and the Division of 
American Missions of the National 
Lutheran Council. 


There was many a Sunday that some 
Leaguers didn’t get to their churches 
in order to bring the semblance of 
church to others. It meant getting up 
perhaps a little earlier on Sunday 
mornings in order to travel over the 
three miles and be there at the Com- 
munity Building to receive the first 
children. It meant visiting boys and 
girls each week when they were sick 
or just plain absent from the school. 
It meant dealing with all kinds and 
types of people, yellow, white, Protes- 
tant, Catholic, Jew, and unchurched. It 
meant realizing how you would feel if 
you were one of them, away from 
home and in cramped surroundings. It 
meant trying to help where help was 
wanted and even where it was not 
wanted. Above all it meant trying to 
bring boys and girls and men and wo- 
men close to the God they neglected 
m their rush for better living. Luther 
Leaguers, none older than 24 years of 
age, trying to do all this and mo-e! 


In December, 1945, the Luther 
Leaguers reviewed their happy two- 
year experience. The Leaguer in 
charge had now become a Senior at 
the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. The teachers were ll 
graduated from high school and were 
working in business offices. New lead- 
ership was needed because of chang- 
ing conditions. The support of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council was with- 
drawn because the Lutheran World 
Action quota was not reached and the 
available funds were needed elsewhere. 
The project was not considered advan- 
tageous enough to continue. The lo- 
cal churches felt they could not find 
the leadership nor the funds to con- 
tinue the work. As a result, on De- 
cember 31, 1945, at the direction of 
the pastoral committee, the Lutheran 
Church School at South Terrace, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, was closed. 
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Gone are the laughs and cries of the 
little children. Gone are the happy mo- 
ments spent with their busy minds and 
restless bodies. No more shouts of 
“The Sunday School man is here,” or 
“Here comes my teacher,” or “Please 
come to my house.’ Maybe they'll 
walk or travel to church. Maybe they'll 
remember God until they “get back 
home.” We pray to God that they will. 
For those nine Leaguers who were 
among them, all these things and more 
will never go. They will remain as in- 
delible memories of the very finest 
kind. There’ll be Bill’s red hair, La- 
verne’s freckles, Barry's bold stubborn- 
ness, George’s devotedness, Gladys’ 
lovableness, and so on and on. For 
these Leaguers, too, the needs of the 
church will be concretely fixed, for 
they have not only talked to others, 
they have labored for others. They 
will know now as they never could 


have known before the reason why the 
church needs more and more serious, 
intelligent laymen as leaders. Here 
will be nine more church members who 
will be active and alive to the cause 
of missions both at home and abroad. 
Nothing was lacking in the way of 
supplies, equipment, zeal, and conse- 
cration to the work. Through Luther- 
an World Action the means was sup- 
plied to provide the pupils with facil- 
ities as good as any church. Zeal and 
consecration was continually refreshed 
among the Leazue:s themselves. Each 
Leaguer felt it was a privilege to serve. 
Each Leaguer did his best according 
to the present ability and talent which 
God had given him. May those 
leaguers be named along with many 
others who have toiled and _ never- 
counted the cost nor looked for any 
praise or glory, that everything could 
be done for His Name's sake alone. 


Chapel at the Bethlehem Project arranged for Services 


© This is a true story of service rendered by Luther Leaguers in their home community. 


@ It is a potent illustration of current avocational Life Service opportunities which 


exist in many communities. 


© The writer, che modest leader of this project, is a native of Bethlehem. He ts at 
present a senior at the Philadelphia Seminary. 


@ Luther Leaguers have done more than give money to Lutheran World Action, but 
they will now need to give many more dollars than they have ever given before 
in order to help carry out the 1946-1947 program of Lutheran World Action. 
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Do you have a Mission Study Class 
in your League? Have you realized 
the value in this class? Why not plan 
your program to include this very 
soon? Just recently you received a 
booklet telling you of proposed books 
for Mission Study classes. These are 
worthwhile books, interesting, educa- 
tional, and very enlightening about our 
Neighbors and Friends. 


The question is when and how to 
have these classes? You should have 
a leader for this course. Someone who 
can lead you in your pursuit and ac- 
quaint you with points of interest 
which you may overlook, and also 
lead a discussion. It would be best 
to have a special night each week for 
a number of weeks to complete the 
book. Perhaps you can have it more 
than one night a week. Let everyone 
be acquainted with the book, Perhaps 
you may even have it on a Sunday eve- 
ning. Invite other people in your con- 
gregation to join with you. Have dif- 
ferent ones in the group participate 
in the study. Assign a chapter or two 
to various persons to report on. You 
may even be able to have someone ac- 
quainted with the field help you. 


This year the field of study is Af- 
rica. Have you thought about how 
much you know about Africa? Do you 
know what work we do there? You 
should know all these things. It’s im- 
portant for us to know about other 
peoples and countries. The one way 
of becoming acquainted is through 
Mission Study Classes. 


It would be nice also to have hand- 
craft done by the countries on dis- 
play. You may even serve one evening 
some of the dishes the natives eat. 
Have an evening of fun the way the 
natives would. Oh, we could make the 
class so interesting. 


Our Missionaries have worked so 
hard and long to take Christ to these 
people. We in turn should acquaint 
ourselves with the work they do. Per- 
haps after learning more about the 
work we can better help them. 


The Intermediates also have books 
listed that would be interesting to them. 
We don’t start too young to learn. 

If you don’t have a Mission Study 
List, write for one to the Luther 
League of America, where the books 
may also be obtained. 

Miss Claire Tucker, a Baltimore 
Leaguer, reviews on the opposite page 
two of our missier study books. 
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Mission Study Books i946 


Africa Foreign Mission Cheme 


Young People 


The Cross Over Africa by N. S. Booth 
Deals with what the African and the African Church has 
done and the African needs just now. Study book. Sixty cents 


Daughter of Africa by Ruth I. Seabury 
Fascinating study of the life of an outstanding African 
Christian woman leader. Sixty cents 


This Is Africa by S. Franklin Mack 
Pictures, graphs and maps combined with concise text make 
this pamphlet indispensable to the Mission Study leader. 
Twenty-five cents 


Program and Discussion Suggestions for Youth 
by Jennie M. Doidge Twenty-five cents 


Seucors 
Daughter of Africa (as above) 


Tales from Africa by Alice G. Kelsey. 
Sixteen stories which give intimate glimpses of African life. 


Fifty cents 


Program and Discussion Suggestions for Youth (As above) 


More About Africa by Helen E. Baker. 
A course book for boys and girls. Fifty cents 


Lutheran Cooke for Supplementary 
Reading 


New Turns on the Liberia Road by George Flora 


(Young People) Sixty cents 
Man in the Bush by Margaret R. Seebach 
(Adults) Sixty cents 


Order from 


Luther League Headguarters 


405 Muhlenberg Building 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 
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The Daughters of Africa Give a Tribal Dance in a Liberian Village 


“Africa needs the Gospel. I will go 
to Africa, and if the Lutherans will 
not support me, someone else will!” 
This was Mor is Officer’s answer to 
the call of the man in the bush. After 
a year of work in Africa, supported by 
another group, and eight years of 
pleading his cause in America he final- 
ly was able to establish in Liberia the 
first African Lutheran Mission. Found- 
ing the Mission and keeping it alive 
in order to bring Christ to the Afri- 
can called for sacrifice and a courage 
which only God can give. The account 
of the labors of Morris Officer, David 
A. Day, and others who followed them 
in Liberia, is thrillingly told in Mar- 
garet Seebach’s Man in the Bush! 


Near the end of her story M s. See- 
bach quotes the African Education 
Commission, ‘Fortunate it is for the 
people of Africa ... that men and wo- 
men have been inspired by the Chris- 
tian Religion to devote their lives 
without price and without praise to 
the development of human character.” 


The truth of this statement is in the 
lives of African Christians who 
through the efforts of the mission- 
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aries of all branches of Christianity 
are taking important places in con- 
temporary affairs in Africa. One of 


these is Mina Soga, the Baatu woman 
of whom Ruth Seabury w ites in 
Daughter of Africa. This warm, human 
and delightiul story pictures very viv- 
idly the problem of black Africa under 
the white man’s rule with its policy of 
racial discrimination. It is also a plea 
for and an example of wo Id-wide in- 
terracial Christian fellowship. Miss 
Seabury is particularly able to write 
the story of Mina Soga because she 
was her intimate friend and travelling 
companion during the Madras Con- 
fe-ence and Miss Soga’s speaking tour 
of America. 

Daughter of Africa is an inspiring ex- 
ample of what a deep religious faith 
can do for a personality and practical 
eve y day living. It is about the best 
plea for racial brotherhood that I have 
seen. No fire works and dramatic 
preaching—just human everyday ex- 
amples. 

Man in the Bush is very good for 
history of missionary work. Daughter 
of Africa is excellent for a contempor- 
ary point of view on “civilized” Africa 


New Turns on the 
Liberia Road is 
the Lutheran book 
especially recom- 
mended for use by 
young people. In it 
the missionary 
takes the reader 
through a maze 
of new things, 
Suen AS TiN@sc 
with which the 
missionary himself is confronted as he 
comes into contact with the primitive 


Liberians for the first time. They 
think so differently from ourselves. 
Their customs are so different from 


ours. Some of the problems treated 
include: What to do about polygamy? 
What should a man who has more 
than one wife do when he becomes a 
Christian? How can we change family 
life to the Christian way? How 
can the superstitious training of boys 
and girls in. the “Bush School” be 
overcome? How can we get these peo- 
ple to appreciate truthfulness? Can 
we say that people are stealing when 
their idea of p operty is that it be- 
longs to the tribe, not to individuals? 
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Looking into the Sunset from the Porch at Luthergiti 


Funds given by Luther Leaguers in 1941-1943 will soon be spent here for the 
improvement and enlargement of the equipment at this important 
theological school of our Church in India 


e. @ By Secretary Fred J. Fiedler, DD. 
Board of Fore’gn Missions, U. L. C. A. 


Ten LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


The Institution at Luthergiri—‘The 
Hill of Luther’—is situated on the out- 
skirts of Rajahmundry on a small hill 
overlooking the beautiful Godavari 
River valley. It is the busy cente- of 
the Church’s important work of train- 
ing men to be leaders in the work of 
the Church. Luthergiri is in the midst 
of an extensive program of expansion 
with the generous funds supplied by 
the Church at home in response to the 
Board’s Centennial Appeal. Some of 
the u gent repairs and the most neces- 
sary buildings for staff and student 
body have been completed: but be- 
cause of war restricti ms certain ma- 
jor works, such as the buildine of a 
Chapel anil the second missionary 
bungalow, had to be delayed until ma- 
terials for building are availale, In 


a survey of theological training 
throughout India, conducted by the 
National Christian Council du ing 


1944, they have the following remarks, 
among others, to make about Luther- 
girt: 

“To visit Luthergiri Seminary at 
Rajahmundry is an inspiration to a 
member of a younger Christian area. 
The- work of the Andh a Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is already looking 
back on its first centenary. The 
Church, always strong in doctrine and 
Scripture and zealous fer evangelism, 
has shown no periods of stagnation in 
its century of growth, and in its re- 
sults we can see the effectiveness of 
its methods.” 

“The present Luthergiri 
nearly forty years o'd, is today the 
strongest theological training institu- 
tion in the Andhra area, with a staff 
of one part-time and four full-time 
missionaries and four In ‘ians. There 


Seminary, 


are five B. D. students; 5 other g ad- 
uates taking a one-year course; 20 
students of S. S. L. C. (High School) 
plus normal training grade taking an 
intensive one-year course; and _ 8&5 
higher elementery trained men taking 
a two-year course for village Teache 

Catechists. Ordinarily 
year course fo- 


three- 
pastors is conducted. 
As far as theology is concerned here 
is the most highly developed and thor- 
ough prog am of any Andhra Church, 
It shows the vigor of a young Church 
that may well be the envy of other 
newer Churches. Already the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church has united in 
this training center and thus antici- 
pated any recommendation regarding 
union that we might feel called upon 
to make.” 


also a 


The Staff 

This estimate of our Theological 
Training Institution, by an _ outside 
survey committee, speaks very highly 
of the work which is being done. Dr. 
Neudoerffer is the Principal; Dr. F. 
1.. Coleman is the Bursar; Rev. M. H. 
Schramm of the American Lutheran 
Church, Rev. A. Ande son of the Dan- 
ish Mission, and Dr. M. L. Dolbeer 
have been serving as the missionary 
members of the staff. The last three 
are now enjoying a well-earned fur- 
lough in the States. Dr. Neudoerffer 
writes: 

“Tt goes without saying that an in- 
stitution like ours goes on petty 
much the same, year in and year out. 
We had the same number of classes 
this year as last. They were: 

“(1) A class preparing graduates for 
the B. D. degree in cooperation with 
the Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 


“(2) Another c'ass of graduates, all 
trained High School teachers, giving 
them a sound 


silica] training, so that 


they might do better work in teach- 
ing the Bible in our Mission High 
Schools. 

“(3) A class of men of High School 


their 
been se- 


education who have 


normal 
lected 


of the 


completed 
training, and have 
from men in the active service 

Church, for various Bible 
courses. 


“(4) And finaliy the two classes of 
village School Masters, who will be 
the lay leaders in many village congre- 
gations, and who need a thorough 
Bible training before undertaking their 


important work. They are usually 
above 8th grade in their educational 
qvalifications, and usually have also 


completed their normal t aining course 
as teachers. 


“Tastor P. Paradesi, who served as 
a teacher on the staff at Luthergiri for 
many years, was elected the full-time 
Vice-President of the Church, and giv- 
en some special work in that office. He 
is also the editor of the monthly Tel- 
ugu magazine, ‘The Andhra Luther- 
an. He was a good teacher and a 
fine preacher and his presence at Luth- 
ergiri is missed, 


“Another important staff change -is 
the employment of Mr. K. Devasa- 
hayam, B.A., B.D., whom we had sent 
for specialized training in Church His- 
tory to the United Theological College 
at Bangalore. After a year’s study 
there he returned to Luthergiri. He 
will be one of the future leaders in 
our Church.” 


The Dormitory for Indian Student, Luthergiri, Rajahmundry, India 
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By Lewis C. Schenk 


Che tittle 


Exterior of the Log Church 


From sprawling Laurel Valley that 
stretches out below White Top Moun- 
tain near Konnarock, Va., comes a 
20th century saga steeped in all the 
drama of pioneer America. 


Like their forefathers, obstacles are 
no handicap when these hardy folk 
are “fixin’ to worship the Lord.” Driv- 
en from a CCC mess hall when it was 
dismantled by the U. S. Government, 
the 40-member congregation crowded 
into modest mountainees homes for 
Sunday worship. Wartime priorities 
prevented them from building a church 
of their own—until the stalwart group 
decided to hew their own logs, haul 


their own rocks, build the church 
themselves. 
Thus two years ago the faithful 


Lutheran pastor, Rev. H. E. Poff, him- 
self a skilled workman, began the ex- 
cavation of the basement with the help 
of “two old men, a team of horses and 
a drag pan.” Native field stones were 
gathered and laid in the 15” thick 
foundation by Sunday School boys. 
Men, home from war plants, armed 
forces, hauled the red spruce timber, 
donated by the United States Forestry 
Department, from White Top and Mt. 
Rodgers mountain summits ten miles 
away—the highest mountains in Vir- 
ginia. 

Not to be outdone, women and 
children sawed logs into blocks and 
shingles. Even neighbors came to help 
erect the forty-foot spire pole, carved 
in totem-pole effect and surmounted 
with a cross. From the spire pole a 
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bell is feet from the 


ground. 


suspended ten 


Two young boys and the pastor 
built the four-foot square stone chim- 
ney that rises thirty feet at the rear 
of the church. Interior of the cross- 
shaped building, which seats 200 
people, includes an altar built of eight- 
inch hewn logs ornamented with carved 
symbols, handmade wooden candle 
sticks, vases and offering plates. Above 
the altar hangs a simple cross fash- 
ioned from silver birch. The pulpit 
and lecturn, complete with carved sym- 
bols, were skillfully worked from 16- 
inch pine logs. 


The Little Pine Cathedral is in 
the area served by the Konnarock 
Girls’ School, established and sup- 
potted by the Women’s Missionary 
Society, the Iron Mountain Boys’ 
School, established by the Brother- 
hood, and the Konnarock Medical 
Center, established by The Luther 
Lecgue of America in 1940 and 
which is now self-supporting. 

The editor is happy to claim 
Pastor Poff and Pastor Hewitt semt- 
nary classmates and esteemed friends. 


Supports for the rustic pews were 
made from 12-inch log blocks cut to 
accommodate the 2”x14” pine boards 
that form the seats and backs. To- 
gether with the high-vaulted ceiling, 
the total architecture suggests: “Laur- 
el Valley’s Little Pine Cathedral.” 


Nearly 1% years in construction, 


4,630 man hours were required to com- 


plete the church—2,350 hours voluntary 
labor. The total building cost includ- 
ing landscaping, heating and lighting 
was less than $3,000. 


And when the “big .day’ came, 
people gathered from miles around to 
witness the dedication on October 21. 
Prominent among the special guests 
were the Rey. Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, As- 
sistant Executive Secretary, Board of 
American Missions of the U. L. C. A., 
and representatives of Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, National Brotherhood, 
Mountain Work Committee and Luther 
League of America. 


Their own Rey. A. Kenneth Hewitt, 
Superintendent of Southern Mountain 
Work, officially dedicated the church. 


L: to R==Rev. Hi. Emzy Poff, pastor and builder; Dr C.S. Simonton, 


Chairman, Southern Mountain Work Committee; Rev. A, 


Kenneth Hewitt, 


Superintendent of the Mountain Mission of the WES Ibe (ey Ae 
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CHANCEL IN LAUREL VALLEY LOG CHURCH 


The chancel is a typically Lutheran one. The altar itself is built of eight-inch hand-hewn logs and is beautifully orna- 
mented. with carved symbols. On the altar are hand-made candle sticks, vases and offering plates, all of them fashioned of 
native wood. Above the altar hangs a simple cross handmade from native silver birch. The pulpit and lectern. made from six- 
teen-inch logs are strong in their utter simplicity, and are ornimented with appropriate symbols. 
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Invitations 
Get several copies of little March 
calendars and paste one each on a 
penny postcard. Beneath the calen- 
dar, or beside it, have this invitation 
typed, or printed neatly: 

“In like a lion, 

Out like a lamb, 

Come to our March Party 

If you possibly can. 

Date Hour 


Posters 


Draw large March calendars on the 
posters and encircle the date of the 
Lion and Lamb Party with red crayon. 
Beneath the calendar print a brief in- 
vitation to all young people, and in- 
clude the hour and place of the party. 


Decorations 

Put up animal cut-outs with thumb 
tacks—if possible have the lions and 
lambs predominate. 


Games 


1—Lions and Lambs. Divide the 
group into two parts and have them 
line up facing each other, each line 
about three feet apart. One group will 
be named the lions and the other, the 
lambs. The leader will tell a story, and 
whenever she uses the terms “lions” 
or “lambs” the group mentioned is to 
run to a base behind them before be- 
ing caught by someone from the other 
side. (The base can be the nearest wall, 
or a chalk mark on the floor.) When a 
lion is tagged, he has to join the line 
of lambs. The side with the largest 
number of animals at the story’s com- 
pletion wins. Here is a sample story, 
but the leade: may use his imagination 
and change it as he sees fit. 

“Once upon a time a little boy lived 
in a house down in Florida, near the 
dense swamplands. One Sunday after- 
noon he decided he would go for a 
walk along the path near the swamp. 
As he left the house, whistling away, 
he heard a loud noise behind him, and 
turning around what should he see but 
a lion—! 

“He kept on going, however, and got 
to the part where there were lots of 
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s Lion and Lamb (arty 


By DORIS GANGSTEAD 


bushes. He jumped all of a sudden 
when he saw a crocodile go sliding 
along the g-ound but ten feet away. 
Just across, standing near a little pond 
of water was a lamb, the cutest one 


you ever saw....! 


“He wondered what a lamb was do- 
ing way down in Florida, but decided 
that someone from the North must 
have brought it down there as a pet. 
He hoped that the lion wouldn’t see 
shit ob vee 


“As he whistled along he saw some 
beautiful flowers, especially lilies, and 
lots of new ones that he had never no- 
ticed before. Then he jumped about 
ten feet, for right in his path, coming 
out of one of these beautiful flower 
beds, was a great big lion... .! 


“He turned around and started to 
run home as fast as he could go. As he 
raced into the yard at home, his mother 
was at the door, and she motioned him 
to be quiet, pointing to something all 
white and furry in the yard just outside 
the door. It was the same little white 
lamb he had just seen a little while 
AVEO 5 6. ol 
“So the little boy tiptoed past and 
got into the house just in time for 
supper. That night he dreamed about 
GNSS ooo all” 


2. Lion in the Den. Players stand in 
groups of three. Two hold hands and 


form the den. The third is the lion 
and stands inside the den. One odd 
lion is without the den. On_ signal, 


which may be given by a whistle, all 
lions must change dens, the odd lion 
trying to get a den in the scramble. 
The one left out becomes odd lion, 
and the game starts over. Players 
forming the dens should change wth 
the lions occasionally that all may get 
a chance at sc ambling for dens. 


Another way to play this game is 
to introduce a chaser. The odd lion 
may save himself from being tagged 
by dodging into a den. The lion in 
that den must vacate immediatey and 
flee from the chaser. Should a lion be 
tagged, he becomes chaser immediately 
and the chaser becomes lion. The game 


is most fun when the changes from one 
den to another are rapid. 


3. Lamb Artists. Hand each playera 
sheet of paper and a pencil. Request 
that each, with eyes closed, draw a 
lamb without lifting the pencil from 
the paper except to make the eye. 
When all have opened their eyes have 
them sign their names and pass their 
pictures around for everyone to see. 
Clip the drawings together in book 
form and give as a prize to the one 
who d ew the best lamb. 


4. Feeding the Lions. Select ten peo- 
ple to be lions. Blindfold them and 
iuinish ten others with spoons and 
bowls filled with cracker crumbs mixed 
with molasses, or syrup. On signal all 
contestants start feeding their partners. 
The first couple to empty the bowl 
wins. 


5. Bible Memory Game. Have all 
seated quietly. If the number is too 
large, divide into several groups each 
having its own leader to direct it. The 
point is to recall all (or as many as 
possible) of the verses and events of 
the Bib'e in which the word “lion” or 
“lamb” is used. One person should be 
prepared in advance by studying a 
concordance and having the informa- 
tion ready and available to each leader 
so that he or she may prime the pump 
of biblical knowledge by giving some 
clues to passages and events, if that 
should be needed. This may be made 
the most valuable part of this Lenten 
social event. It may become a true 
Bible study if properly guided. This 
game may be used just before or just 
after refreshments, depending upon 
the circumstances. 


If it is wished to close with this 
B.be game, a hymn, “O Lamb of God, 
Still Keep Me” (64 in the PSH), may 
be sung to close the meeting. 


Refreshments 
After the lions have been fed, it is 
time for the whole group to have re- 
freshments. We suggest animal crack- 
ers, or home-made cookies cut in the 
shapes of lions and jambs, and hot 
chocolate. A 
—Adapted from ‘ Better Leagues” 
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G. I. Uniforms Fitted to the Individual Figure 


ODAY the young men and wom- 

en of America face several mo- 

mentous questions. One of them 
is universal military training or peace- 
time conscription, as it is sometimes 
called. Two decades ago we were dis- 
cussing many of these same problems 
during the peace-making period follow- 
ing World War I. We, too, discussed 
military training, but the bette: of the 
argument usually went to the negative. 
I debated with the negative then. Had 
we not just finished a war to end war? 
Had not the world been made safe for 
democracy? Meanwhile weapons were 
being conceived, and were destined to 
be conceived in the then-near future 
which threatened total destruction of 
man and his civilization. It was un- 
thinkable that human beings would 
ever again engage in anything so hor- 
rible. Men simply were not that cruel 
and even to think it was revolting. Be- 
sides, it would be futile to try to pre- 
vent such a catastrophe by training 
and arming men, since aerial and 
chemical warfare would render t adi- 
tional land and sea forces obsolete. 
Furthermore, if we should adopt a 
program of peacetime military train- 
ing, it would make us warlike and 
probably result in a second world war! 
So ran the arguments after World 
War I. 


At this very moment some are say- 
ing that the development of atomic en- 
ergy will make present forms of mili- 
tary training antiquated and that there- 
fore military training should be dis- 
pensed with altogether. Is it not more 
sensible to say that because certain as- 
pects of military training are constant- 
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ly becoming obsolete with the emer- 
gence of new weapons and tactics, a 
continuous process of training in ad- 
vancing techniques is essential? I do 
not expect atomic energy to change 
warlare basically even though the speed 
and intensity of battle may increase in 
high ratio. Air, sea and ground forces 
must merely accommodate to new wea- 
pons and processes. 


While this outlook may at first ap- 
pear uncheerful, there is no desire here 
to spread disillusionment and cynicism 
among our young people, but on the 
contrary courageously to face reality, 
for only by so doing can any lasting 
feeling of security be achieved. If we 
have not inherited the kind of world 
we should, let us resolve to examine it, 
and then bravely set out to remedy 
what is wrong. In this connection it 
should be realized that lack of compe- 
tent military force may prove little less 
than criminal neglect of reasonable 
precautions for the safety and security 
of our fellow countrymen. But it may 
also be base betrayal of world citizens. 
Is it not preferable to be able to back 
up our good will to people like the 
Poles, the Norwegians, the Greeks and 
others with tangible help rather than 
mere verbal promises? Sound ethics 
seems to me to require readiness to ex- 
ert force stronger than words for the 
sake of international justice. 


Many sincerely religious people strive 
to support principles and programs 
which will make for a better world, 
but their voices tend to lead us in 
many different directions. I myself 
was influenced during the period be- 
tween 1930 and 1935 by over-optimistic 


Shall We 
Adopt p (A 


PHOTOS BY LAMBERT 


The pros and cons of this importar 
the United States Army who saw many m 
the Purple Heart. They disagree in their , 
that many other earnest Chtistians will dt 
take some rational position in the matter. 


REV. DELMAR L. DYRESON, € 
Presidio, San Francisco, presents the “pros” 
revision of what he had written for a recer. 


REV. LEWIS F. KOON, who has 
opposed to the current proposal which ts £ 
“cons’’ of the peace-time conscription issue 


A Fan 


discussions of probable world peace. I 
joined the Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign. Later, in 1937, at the recom- 
mendation of my church superiors I 
applied for and received a commission 
in the chaplain reserve corps of the 
United States Army. The terms mili- 
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here discussed by two forme: chaplains of 
l combat service and both of whom wear 
t peace-time conscription. It is probable 
It is important, however, that each 
through! 


issue. 


Program Director, Army Y. M. C. A., 
What appears here is his own resume and 
2e Christian Century.” 


is pastorate at New Market, Virginia, is 
gress of the United States. He presents the 


Scene 


Shall every able-bodied young man, 
at some time between the ages of sev- 
enteen and twenty-one, enter the mili- 
tary service for one year? The pro- 
posal now is definitely before Con- 
gress, endorsed by the Commander-in- 
Chief together with just about every 
other voice of consequence in both the 
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Army and the Navy. It may become 
law, committing this country to a pro- 
gram of military training such as it 
never before has found necessary or 
desirable. In the meantime, let’s ex- 
amine it! Certainly a proposal so far- 
reaching in its implications, and of 
such vital concern both to the nation 
and to every individual within the na- 
tion, merits the earnest consideration, 
not only of our military and political 
leaders, but, indeed, of every thinking 
citizen. Particularly does it merit the 
careful study of thoughtful young 
Christians, who may, if they will, have 
so much to do with the fashioning of 
tomorrow. 

To begin with, the proposal pleads 
as its justification the necessity to se- 
cure our national safety against the 
threat of another war. 

Now few, I think, if any, will ser- 
iously question this necessity. 

Many, however, will question, and 
question sincerely, whether this neces- 
sity is best served by a program draft- 
ing every able-bodied young man into 
the military service for one year, af- 
ter which he is enrolled as a reservist 
for an additional 5-year period. 

For one thing, who knows that the 
next war, if there is a next war, will 
be fought, like the one just ended, by 


iption? 


great massed armies, far-flung navies, 
gigantic air fleets? Rather, with the 
development of long-range robot weap- 
ons, complicated in structure and op- 
eration, almost inconceivably destruc- 
tive, is it not more probable that the 
next war will be fought by compara- 
tively small groups of highly skilled 
technicians? Technicians who the 
result, not of just one year’s training, 
but of that constant training possible 
only with the professional soldier! 
Again, all authorities agree that the 
attack in the next war will come ut- 
terly without warning, terrific, perhaps 
crippling blows being struck within the 
first very few hours. Of what value, 
in such an event, will be even four or 
five million reservists scattered to the 
four corners of the country, still to 
be assembled into units, equipped, and 
transported to the point of danger? 
Of course, the obvious answe: here 
is prior mobilization, ordered the in- 
stant danger threatens. But again the 
time element enters fatally. Such mo- 
bilization cannot be accomplished over- 
night; scarcely can it be accomplished 
without discovery by the potential en- 
emy. Already determined to strike per- 
haps, will he, do you think, obligingly 
wait until our reserves our mobilized 
and ready? I doubt it! 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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Practice on the Rifle Range 
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A Visit Home 
(Continued from Page 16) 

tarist and war-monger were freely 
used against those who, with all earn- 
estness of purpose, tried to set in mo- 
tion machinery for possible national 
emergency. To some it was absurd 
that anyone out of sincere conviction 
could be interested in the defense of 
our country; there must necessarily be 
some “special interest” involved. 

I have never made any attempt to 
present a detailed plan for universal 
military training; my aim is merely to 
support the general principle as we 
struggle through the stark realism of 
our day. Two points should be borne 
in mind, namely: (1) the conditions 
which necessitate such policies and (2) 
the consequences of neglecting them. 
Many are speaking and writing on this 
subject with all respectable sincerity 
whose field experience, direct observa- 
tion and documentary evidence are 
either exceedingly limited or second 
and third hand. The possibility that 
through military force alone the future 
of our country can be assu’ed is often 
scornfully ignored. To recognize this 
possibility is not to surrender to a 
hopeless outlook for a better world, but 
rather to deal with realities in their 
reasonable perspective. 

Many of my comrades now sleep in 
North Africa, Sicily and Italy, still 
others have as the final resting place 
for their earthly remains the floor of 
the blue Mediterranean. In 1942 we 
began our assaults on the enemy with 
highly trained though small forces, but 
as the battles progressed, I counseled 
night after day with infantry replace- 
ments, ( einforcements) the latter term 
finally adopted as being psychologically 
brighter. These men were about to 
face expertly trained nazi troops. Many 
had come to us directly from the 
United States only a few days before 
with but thirteen weeks basic training 
I recall an instance where a man had 
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“The PROS of the Peace- “Sime 
Conscription Tssue 


By REV. DELMAR L. DYRESON, Chaplain, U. S. A., 1940-1945 


spent eight of the thisteen weeks in a 
hospital. Some did not know how to 
use their weapons. Can it be said that 
such men are either physically or psy- 
chologically conditioned for mortal 
combat? I have decided never know- 
ingly to endorse a principle or resolu- 
tion which may some day compel men 
to go on the battlefield so inadequately 
trained for their task. 

In war-time the fighting man is not 
asked to engage in aerial combat, to 
pillboxes, to neutralize mined 
areas, to make beach and airborne 
landings, and to do numerous other 
jobs, he is required to do them. He 
must decide for himself what to do in 
many crucial moments when he finds 
himself at close grips with the enemy. 
Can fair-minded citizens expect him to 
perform these assignments without ade- 
quate preparation? 


smash 


In the air corps, for example, there 
has been much concern over the casual- 
ties suffered during training alone. 
Would sufficient time given to com- 
prehensive training reduce that num- 
ber from the point to which it soars 
during a high-speed, high-pressure pro- 
gram in a grave military exigency? 

Truly, there are personal inconven- 
iences, moral pitfalls, economic sac i- 
ices and political evils which may be 
occasioned )y a system of universal 
military training. But we might suffer 
all of these and even greater ills should 
our nation ever be crushed by military 
disaster. To have the means of pos- 
sibly preventing this and not need it is 


better than to need it and not have it. 
There is no wickedness in caution but 
on the contrary wisdom. I say these 
things knowing that my own son will 
be a trainee ere many years, if peace- 
time con-cription be adopted. 


That universal military training can- 
not provide complete national security, 
I agree. But it will be granted, I am 
sure, that it will provide an increased 
deg ee of security against gangster 
and outlaw nations and groups. It is 
the moral and spiritual fiber of a peo- 
ple, merged with their ability to exert 
armed force, that makes victory more 
probable when dealing with powers 
who reject conciliato-y means. 


In view of the above discussion, to 
what positive objectives may we as 
Christians turn our attention? (1) Con- 
centrate on the integration of our re- 
ligious and educational programs with 
whatever militdry program ou: coun- 
try adopts, rather than setting them in 
opposition to one another. (2) Study 
and prepare to function creatively in 
the society of the future; i. e., to forti- 
fy the youth of today against the moral 
and spiritual pitfalls of tomorrow. (We 
did not want past wars, either, but 
they came.) (3) Develop lay and pas- 
toral leaders in greater numbers and 
competency. (4) Maintain religious 
service centers wherever needed. (5) 
Expand facilities and staffs: of strate- 
gically located churches and church 
agencies to cope with the gathering of 
thousands which the military program 
may occasion. 


A Chapel Service at Camp 
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“The CONS of the Peace-Time Couscerifetion Jssue 


(Continued from Page 17) 


Again, one may seriously question 
whether the one year’s service will 
accomplish even its primary objectives 
of physical training and proficiency in 
the use of weapons. Physical condi- 
tion, for example, is not something 
of which you can develop enough in 
a year to last a life-time. Assuming 
that our trainee does come out of the 
training camp with improved health, 
is it not possible, and will it not hap- 
pen in many cases, completely to dis- 
sipate that health within six months? 
or even less? As for proficiency in 
the use of weapons, how much will ac- 
tually be accomplished here when the 
weapons in which our trainee becomes 
proficient may, and probably will, be 
obsolete within three years? Will not 
a period of re-training, a refresher per- 
iod, still be necessary? And _ while 
shorter, to be sure, than the original 
one year, will it not still be too long 
in view of the shocking suddenness 
with which the next war is certain 
to strike? This is not, indeed, to deny 
all value to the proposed one year’s 
training. The trainee will emerge with 
something of military life and tactics 
at least. I simply point out, and seek 
to emphasize, the fact that universal 
military training will not necessarily 
give this country the security of an 
armed force ready, as many are per- 
suaded that it must be ready, to move 
at a moment’s notice. 


Indeed, purely from the stand-point 
of national safety, one may question 
the wisdom of peace-time conscription. 


There are grave doubts that it will 
prove the defense measure that we 
need. At the same time, once adopted 
and put into effect, it is at least con- 
ceivable that it may lull the nation 
into a false sense of security, leading 
us to neglect other and more effective 
measures. Fundamentally, the pro- 
posed one year of military training en- 
visons a future war to be fought pret- 
ty much along the same lines as was 
the war just ended. It’s a notorious 
weakness of military minds. But will 
the next war, if there is a next war. 
be so fought? France, in her tragic 
spring of 1940, discovered that World 
War II was not to be a mere repeti- 
tion of the tactics and weapons of 
World War I at all. And she made 
the discovery too late! 


Of course, in addition to the purely 
military considerations involved (on 
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which I’m probably not qualified to 
speak anyway), the proponents of 
peacetime conscription discover certain 
personal benefits, permanent in char- 
acter, to be derived. They speak, for 
example, about “careful physical ex- 
aminations” and “prompt medical care,” 
the establishing of “enduring health 
habits.” They find that a boy will de- 
velop character, personality, citizen- 
ship. Far from interrupting a young 
man’s education, the proposed year in 
service will, they feel, actually prove 
a period of “intensive education in vo- 
cational activities,” of education in “its 
broadest sense,” of “unusual education- 
al opportunities in off-duty hours.” 


Now what about these claims? 


After some years of personal exper- 
ience in the Army, I find, to be per- 
fectly frank, most of these claims ut- 
terly unimpressive. Ask almost any- 
one with experience, for example, 
about the “careful physical examina- 
tions” and the “prompt medical care’’! 
Furthermore, consider that these “bene- 
fits,’ since only able-bodied young men 
will be accepted for training, will come 
only to those who least need them. 
The idea that military life develops 
character, personality, even citizenship, 
iswabsund) sls) the Army, a=-scunday 
School? Quite on the contrary, it’s no- 
torious for resulting in coarsened man- 
ners, vulgar, profane speech, revolt- 
ing immorality. No one, having first- 
hand experience, can contemplate as 
anything less than a tragedy the ex- 
posure of our nation’s youth to such 
an atmosphere at what is admittedly 
the most impressionable age. There 
are even grounds for doubting that 
military life instills such highly adver- 
tised qualities as self-control and self- 
reliance. As fer citizenship, keep in 
mind, if you please, that the Army, 
which of necessity deals in orders, not 
free, independent choice, which jeal- 
ously distinguishes between officers 
and enlisted men, even between pri- 
vates and non-coms, is: not by any 
means the very embodiment of democ- 
racy. Finally, what are the ultimate 
values of an “education’ ’in which the 
trainee must accept without question 
all that is taught when he is allowed 
no freedom to question, to debate, to 
differ? “Education in vocational activ- 
ities” is, of course, entirely dependent 
on the trainee’s opportunity to select 
the kind of training he desires. That 
he will be given an opportunity to ex- 
press a preference may be assumed. 


But in the armed forces, as he will 
early discover, the personal prefer- 
ences of enlisted men are among the 
smallest considerations. 


Frankly, in my opinion, these so- 
called “personal benefits” are little 
more than sugar-coating designed to 
make the pill easier to swallow. There 
will, to be sure, be individual excep- 
tions; now and then military service 
will prove the making of a young man. 
But anyone who insists that, as a 
whole, it will be benefiical to the 
young manhood of the nation speaks 
out of ignorance or in deliberate hy- 
pocrisy. Peace-time conscription must 
be justified on the ground of military 
necessity, that is to say, national se- 
curity, or it is not justified at all. 


And, as I have already attempted 
to show, there are grave doubts that 
it can be justified even on the ground 
of national security. 


True, we must secure ourselves, if 
possible, against possible attack. 


But I suggest that security will lie, 
not so much in the proposed one year 
of military training for every able- 
bodied young man, but rather in: 


(1) A larger professional army and 
navy, equipped with weapons which 
are the result of unremitting research 
and development and ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to strike in our defense. 
Assuming that there is another war, 
the first very few hours may tell the 
tale. We need a force trained to the 
minute and prepared to move even 
within hours of learning that the en- 
emy’s projectiles are on their way. 


(2) As suggested in (1), constant 
research. Obsolete equipment must be 
fully replaced as fast as new discoy- 
eries render it obsolete. Shortages of 
vital war materials must be anticipated 
and provison made. Industry must be 
continually adapted to over-night con- 
version to war production. 


(3) The immediate dispersal of in- 
dustry, perhaps also of population. 
When our atomic bombs come home 
to roost, we must see that they hit 
just as few concentrations of industry 
or population as possible. 


(4) International cooperation and 
confidence in a world organization that 
works. After all, the one reliable guar- 
antee of national security lies in a 
world from which the recourse to war 
has been completely and finally ban- 
ished! 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
DISTRICT HOLDS 
QUARTERLY CONVENTION 


On Sunday, November 25, 1945, 
Luther Leaguers of Southern Cali- 
fornia gathered at Santa Monica for 
their Quarterly Convention. Each year 
the District meets in February, May, 
August and November. The conven- 
tion was held in beautiful St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Rev. Clifford Ho- 
land, pastor. Most of the churches 
within the Los Angeles metropolitan 
area were represented. 

The devotional program was con- 
ducted by the young people of the 
Santa Monica Luther League. They 
presented a fine example of individual 
participation in the program, demon- 
strating how initiative can result in an 
interesting program. Only the address 
and benediction were given by the 
clergy. 

The address, “Just a Telephone,” 
was presented by the Rev. Frederick 
A. Smith, D.D., of Los Angeles. Dr. 
Smith has very recently been called 
to the post of Executive Secretary of 
the Lutheran Welfare Council of 
Southern California. This Council co- 
operates with the National Lutheran 
Council and serves as a clearing house 
for all Lutheran. welfare work in 
Southern California. Dr. Smith’s ad- 
dress was on a Life Service theme and 
was enthusiastically presented. The 
practical aspects of life service were 
brought out and the Luther Leaguers 
were challenged to be prepared to 
serve wherever needed. 


The business session of the conven- 
tion was capably conducted by the 
president, Mrs. Margery Vicenti of the 
Long Beach Luther League. The Pres- 
ident urged all Leagues to give sym- 
pathetic consideration to the Anniver- 
sary Appeal of the Luther League oi 
America. The February convention 
will be held at St. Luke’s Church, 
Huntington Park. The attendance of 
pasto“s was encouraging and all were 
introduced to the convention. 

Following the business meeting, a 
program of sports was available to the 
Leaguers. Supper was se ved in the 
parish hall and the fellowship provided 
at the tables was wholesome and en- 
joyable. Most of the churches in the 
area have evening services, so many of 
the young people left after the supper 
hour. Those who remained attended 
the regular meeting of the host League. 

—Howard L. Logan 
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YORK DISTRICT CELEBRATES 
ITS GOLDEN JUBILEE 


The York District Luther League, 
organized September 17, 1895, cele- 
brated its 50th Anniversary Conven- 
tion on November 9, 10, 1945, in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, York, Penna., 
Rev. Chester S. Simonton, D.D., pas- 
tor, and Rev. I. M. Lau, Assistant 
Pastor. The District was organized in 
St. Paul’s Church, then located at the 
corner of King and Beaver Sts., York. 
The Convention theme was, ‘Forward 
in Faith Training Youth,” the first 
letter of each word spelling the word 
fifty. An organ recital by Dr. Urban 
H. Hershey preceded Vespers, which 
was conducted by Rev. J. Elmer Leas, 
District Chaplain. An anthem was 
sung by the combined Senior and Jun- 
ior Choirs. A number of anniversary 
greetings were read. The address of 
the evening, “This is’ the Year for 
Greatness,” was delivered by the Rev. 
Oscar F. Blackwelder, D.D., Wash- 
ington D. C. The attendance was ap- 
proximately 500. 


Following this se vice a reception 
was held in Fellowship Hall. A “Tom 


Brenneman” program was presented 
with “Bill” Ketterman as Master of 
Ceremonies. The “Wishing Ring” was 
presented to Miss Rosa Weaver, who 
had been very active in League work, 
particularly in the Inne~ Mission work 
when she was District Missionary Sec- 
retary. The orchid, presented to the 
oldest person, which was sent by “Tom 
Brenneman” from Hollywood, was 
presented to Mrs. Allie Fastnacht Sei- 
be-t. Mrs. Seibert was present at the 
(rganization meeting of the York Dis- 
trict and was the first Secretary. The 
“Good Neighbor Award” was presented 
to Mrs. C. L. Warner who has been 
active in District Work since 1922. 
Mrs. Warner served on the 50th An- 
niversary Convention Committee as 
Publicity Secretary. Special music was 
presented at this 
Luther League Chorus, which was or- 
ganized especially fo- the 50th An- 
niversary Convention. It was directed 
by Mrs. J. B. Baker with Miss Betty 
Jane Greiman as accompanist. Re- 
freshments were served at the close of 
the program. 

Saturday morning devotions followed 
the theme, “Faith Instructions for Thy 
Youth” by Rev. J. Elmer Leas. “Pep” 
talks were given by William H. Men- 
ges, Past President; Mrs. Stella J. 
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MICHIGAN AGAIN HOLDS 
WALDENWOODS CONVENTION 

“Searching” — (1) Searching for 
Christ, (2) Finding Christ, and (3) 
Following Christ was the theme for 


the Eleventh Annual Convention of 
the Luther League of the Michigan 


Synod held at Waldenwoods, near 
Hartland, Michigan, September 1, 2 
and 3. 

The Leaguers gathered under the 


stars for a Camp Fire Song Service 
under the direction of “Bill” Schaffer, 
theological student at Wittenberg Col- 
lege, and Convention Chaplain. 


Rev. J. W. Cobb official representa- 
tive from the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, conducted the Bible Study Hour 
on Sunday morning. The morning 
worship also was conducted by Bill 
Schaffer who acted as Liturgist and 
delivered the sermon. 


Miss Lillian Hoover, Parish Work- 
er at Hope Church, led the devotions 
on Sunday afternoon. Election of of- 
ficers followed with the results as fol- 
lows: President, Harley Young, Olivet 
Church, Detroit; Vice-President, James 
Karolionok, Olivet Church, Detroit; 
Recording Secretary Jeanne Fife, Na- 
tivity Church, Detroit; Corresponding 
Secretary Eileen Hoehn, Redeemer 
Church Lansing; Treasurer, Constance 
Wells, Hope Church, Detroit; Lay 
Member, Cleon Wellington, St. John 
Church Three Rivers; and Pastor Ad- 
visor Dr. Calvin F. Stickles, Reforma- 
tion Church, Detroit. 


The Rev. J. W. Cobb then present- 
ed the wo k of the Luther League, 
stressing the fact that this year was 
the 50th Anniversary’ of the Luther 
League of America, and that a special 
project was already under way com- 
memorating this 50th Anniversary. 


Sunday evening the Rey. Paul W. 
Dieckman conducted the Communion 
Service with Dr. C. F. Stickles deliv- 
e:ing the sermon. Following this serv- 
ice the newly elected officers were in- 
stalled. 


A community sing on the beach fol- 
lowed this service, highlighted by a 
burning cross attached to a raft and 
pulled through the water by a row 
boat. The pastors in the boat would 
begin singing a hymn and those on 
the shore would join in. This com- 
munity sing was indeed one of the 
main features of the convention. 
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Bill Schaffer conducted the devotions 
Monday morning followed by an ad- 
jress by Pastor Cobb. The 50th An- 
niversary Appeal was presented in the 
morning program by Marian Ryberg, 
who was appointed Chairman of this 
project. Little bags were passed out 
to each leaguer to deposit “50 Coins 
for 50 Years” to further the Anniver- 
sary Appeal. A goal of $500 was set 
for the Michigan Synod Luther 
Leagues to raise. 


Afternoon devotions were conducted 
by Eileen Hoehn, State Senior Sec- 
retary, followed by the final address 
of the convention by the Rev. C. P. 
Mitchell of Mansfield, Ohio, conven- 
tion speaker who spoke on “Follow- 
ing.” Pastor Mitchell then led a dis- 
cussion on Leadership Problems. 


Five new Leagues were accepted 
into active membership in the Luther 
League of the Michigan Synod: Inter- 
mediate League, Messiah Church, De- 
troit; Intermediate and Senior League, 
Ascension Church, Pontiac; Senior 
Luther League, Holy Trinity Church, 
Flint; Young People’s Luther League, 
Nativity English Lutheran Church, 
Detroit. 

A fitting close to a truly inspirational 
convention was the closing service 
with Dr. C. F. Stickles, leader. 

—Michigan Synod Messenger 


YORK DISTRICT CELEBRATES 
- (Continued from Page 20) 


Nace, Past Executive Secretary; Wil- 
liam H. Jones, Past President; and 
Clarence W. Depfer, Past President. 
“A Navy Chaplain Reminisces” was 
presented by Rev. Ralph C. Robinson 
Pastor St. Paul’s Church, Spring 
Grove, Pa. The main address of the 
morning was given by Rey. Joseph W. 
Frease, Executive Secretary, Luther 
League of America. Quiet Moments on 
theme ‘Victorious Faith,’ was con- 
ducted by the Intermediate Luther 
League, St. Paul’s Church Spring 
Grove, Pa. 


The afternoon session was opened 
with a Hymn Sing in charge of Rev. 
Ralph C. Robinson using hymns that 
were used as theme hymns at previous 
conventions. “Hot Scoops for Dull 
Groups” was presented by Rev. Gor- 
don Folkemer, Assistant Pastor of St. 
Matthews Church and Extension Sec- 
retary of the York District. An ad- 
dress, “Lutheran Youth, Crusaders for 
Christ,” was given by Rev. James Oos- 
terling, D.D. Executive Secretary In- 
ner Mission Society Baltimore, Mary- 
land. A “Garden of Memories” Mem- 
orial Service for all Luther Leaguers 
who passed on during the year was 
conducted by the Chaplain. 
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At 5:30 P. M. a convention dinner 
was served in Fellowship Hall. Res- 
ervations were made for 250 persons, 
all that could be accommodated. 


Following the Banquet, the Con- 
vention held its worship service in the 
Church while Fellowship Hall was 
cleared of Banquet tables in prepara- 
tion for the presenting of the conven- 
tion pageant. The program included a 
worship service on the theme, “Jesus 
Calls Us;” and the Installation Serv- 
ice, written especially for the 50th An- 
nivrsary Convention by Miss Laura 
Wakley, both of which were in charge 
of Pastor Simonton. 


The officers installed were: Presi- 
dent, Carl E. Smith; Vice-President, 
John Bernheisel; Secretary, Miss Laura 
Wakley; Treasurer, Mrs. Thomas 
Heath; Executive Secretary, Miss Ruth 
A. Heckaman; and Chaplain, Rev. 
Jn) Elmer Weas: 


The pageant, written for the 50th 
Anniversary Convention, by Miss Ruth 
Peeling, a member of Christ Church, 
was called, “A Cross Within the 
Heart.” It was directed by Miss Mary 
Farlling, of Red Lion, Pa. The fol- 
lowing Leagues. participated: St. 
Peter’s, North York; St. Paul’s, Spring 
Grove; Advent, York; St. John’s, Ab- 
mottstown; St. Matthew’s, York; 
Christ, York; St. James, Chanceford; 
Zion, Glen Rock. The Past Presidents, 
Past Executive Secretaries and Past 
Chaplains of the York District also 
participated. 


A souvenir program containing a 
history called “Half Century of Faith 
Training Youth,” by M. Haller Frey, 
was furnished by the Past Presidents 
Organization of the York District. Mr. 
Frey was the chairman of the Past 
Presidents Program Committee. Other 
members were John L. R. Schiding, 
William H. Jones and Melvin I. Crum- 
rine. The 50th Anniversary Conven- 
tion Committee was Miss Laura Wak- 
ley, Chairman; Miss Ruth H. Hecka- 
man; Mrs. Helen D. Warner; Mrs. 
Gladys W. Heath; Miss Evelyn F. 
Emig; Carl Smith; Robert T. Menges; 
Earl B. Bricker; Luther D. March and 
John L. R. Schiding. 


PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS 
(Continued from Page 5) 


who joined the Navy in 1940 and 
asked for assignment to the Pacific 
Fleet. He fought with the famous “ex- 
pendable” Motor Torpedo Boat Squad- 
ron 3 until it was expended, and then 
declined to be counted “out of the 
war’—as Ira Wolfert goes on to tell 
you. It seems that Iliff Richardson’s 
early life, one of moving about, taught 
him how to live in any environment 
and to stand up to the best in him- 
self. It never occurred to him while 
he was firing on Jap warships from 


his torpedo boat or harassing Jap land 
forces as a guerrilla on Leyte that he 
could be killed himself. He was too 
busy coordinating guerrilla groups at 
first, and later, working on ordnance, 
communications, finance, public rela- 
tions—finally becoming Chief of Staff 
to Col. Kangleon—to think about such 
things. It was he who provided intel- 
ligence on Leyte for MacArthur—and 
who finally broke down over a dish of 
ice cream after the landings on Leyte 
were accomplished. Incidentally, he al- 
so found time to fall in love with the 
beautiful daughter of one of Leyte’s 
first families. Maybe you are tired of 
war books, but this is a good one just 
the same. 


Antidote for Income Taxes 

The White Deer by James Thurber 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co., $2.50) is a 
fairy tale, and if you are sixteen, you 
are much too old to enjoy it. What’s 
more, if you are six you are probably 
just a bit too young! But if you have 
been paying an income tax for a while 
—and especially if you have just filed 
another return—this is just the kind 
of whimsical nonsense you should read. 
In fact, there are two pages in the 
chapter on Prince Gallow’s “perilous 
labor” that will seem very apropos! 
But let’s get on with this brief review. 
The White Deer is the story of King 
Clode and his three sons, Thag, Gallow 
and Jorn—who aren’t quite sure they 
like the idea of their mother’s once 
having been a white deer—and the 
hunting trip they took to the Enchant- 
ed Forest. (Naturally Clode’s wife was 
a beautiful princess who had _ been 
changed into a deer by a wicked old 
woman.) You might know that the 
same thing would happen again in the 
Enchanted Forest, too! But we refuse 
to tell you which prince finally won 
the beautiful princess. If we did, you 
might not read about the three men 
with stern, sad and solemn masks who 
only wore them on yesterdays and to- 
morrows, or the Royal Recorder, a 
perpetually worried character (who re- 
minds us of Edward Everett Horton) 
who speaks in long lines of synonyms, 
or the wizards or any of the other 
wonderful people who inhabit this 
Thurber land of make believe. But be- 
ware! This book is only for the young 
in heart! 


Golde 
G. hil, 7, te 
The Luther League of America 
Pittsbargh, Penna. 
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quarterly, is now printed in this place. 


School group. The Intermediate Quarterly Helps carries all the mater 


PLEASE NOTE! Luther League workers who are now 
need an explanation of where the topics study materials are now 


those 18 years old and over, both the basic and the supplementary material, 


The New Senior Quarterly carries the 


renewing their activity after a period of_inactivity will* 
to be found. All of the material for Young People, 
“which was formerly published in the old 
material prepared for the Senior High 
ial for Intermediates. 
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Quinquagesima Sunday 
HOW THE RACE SCATTERED (A BIBLE STUDY) 


Genesis 11:1-9 


By Rey. Pau) E. Huffman, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Hymn: “O Worship the King” (245 PSH) 

Read responsively Psalm 103 (Page 42 PSH) 

Sing the Gloria Patri 

Scripture: Genesis 11:1-9 

Prayer: O Almighty God, Who hast | 3 
strong in all the long ages of mankind’s 
history, and through Thy chosen ones hast 
caused us to see Thee in Thy goodness and 
righteousness, give us, in this hour, Thy 
Holy Spirit to warm, open, and enlighten 
our hearts so that the special word of Thine 


been 


ancient messenger may reach us with in- 
spiring power. Through Jesus Christ, Thy 
Son, our Lord. Amen. 


Hymn: “‘Sp-ead, O Spread” (120 PSH) 
(Notice how the words of this hymn and 
even the music suggest to the mind and heart 
the spreading and reaching of God’s Word. 
Notice also in the basic story of our Scrip- 
ture lesson how this was lacking. Keep this 
in mind as we discuss the topic.) 


Presentation of Topic 
Discussion of Topic and Questions 
Read the Poem: 


“Tf thou but suffer God to guide thee, 

And hope in Him through all thy ways, 
He'll give thee strength whate’er betide thee, 
And bear thee through the evil days; 

Who trusts in God’s unchanging love, 
Builds on the rock that naught can move. 


All are alike before the Highest, 

’Tis easy to our God, we know, 

To raise thee up though low thou liest, 
To make the rich man poor and low; 
True wonders still by him are wrought 
Who setteth up and brings to naught. 


Sing, pray, and keep His ways unswerving, 
So do thine own part faithfully, 

And trust His Word; though undeserving, 
Thou yet shalt find it true for thee; 

God never yet forsook at need 

The soul that trusted Him indeed.” 


Hymn: ‘Praise to the Lord’ (248 PSH) 
The Offering 
The Lord's Prayer 


The Doxology: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” 


@ Bible Readings 


Luke 12:15-21. It is not hard to see how 
the folly of the rich man in the parable com- 
pares with the foolish builders of Babel’s tower. 
The folly of the man who made riches his god 
is all we need from the lips of Jesus to sug- 
gest that those who follow Him in spirit and 
in truth will be the very opposite: Industrious, 
surely, but care-free, generous, and kind. 


Luke 12:22-31. The chief point toward which 
these verses bend is the seeking of the King- 
dom in verse 31. When you speak of a man 
and say, “What does he do?’’ the answer is 
usually given, ““Oh, he is a doctor, lawyer, 
carpenter, or what-have-you.” Is it not pos- 
si>le to do any one of these things, or the many 
other things men do, and still be chiefly a 
seeker of the Kingdom? Indeed, when he has 
found it, he hecsomes better at whatever he 
does for a living. 
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Luke 12:32-40. Jesus uvges readiness for the 
Kingdom. It is doubtful whether He speaks 
here of His second coming. This was spoken 
early in His earthly minittry when He was 
preparing them for the day when, in their hearts 
and minds, the truth concerning Him would 
break ferth. We know when it broke for 
Peter. It was the day he said, ‘“‘Thou art the 
Christ’. (Mark 8:29) What a day for him! 
The point here seems to be that we shall keep 
ourselves ready in all our affairs to take full 
advantage of that day when it comes by not 
being so hopelessly tied to the world that we 
can’t get away. 

Romans 1:18-25. These verses are only the 
beginning of a condemnation that becomes total 
by the end of chapter 2, and becomes the 
preparation for 3:21 where Paul speaks of the 
new way ‘apart from the Law,’’ which is the 
way of faith in Christ. All who turn away 
from God, and there are none who have not 
turned, must find their way back through the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Amos 1:1-8.. Amos speaks against those 
heathen cities, Damascus and Gaza. They had 
dealt with their fellowmen in a manner worse 
than animals would deal with each other: 
Damascus had whipped Gilead with iron instru- 
ments of torture, and Gaza had sold their 
fellowmen into slavery. Even a man who 
never had heard of God’s Word, who had only 
his natural mind to guide him, should not do 
this. Another sad example of what happens 
in a world without God! Cannot we read here 
our duty as peace-makers today? 

Amos 2:4,5. Judah and Israel, who had 
received the blessed Word of God, had rejected 
it. They were worse than the heathen, if that 
were possible. That which might have saved 
them they refused and so now, before God, 
they were heathen. 


T:aiah 41:1-4. We close this week’s series of 
readings with this exquisitely beautiful poetry 
from Isaiah. It sounds like God’s call to the 
ancients of Babel, who in their clamorous, 
frantic drive for fame and security, had for- 
gotten Him. Oh, that they might have been 
able to still themselves and we might be able 
to still ourselves to hear and know, “I, the 
Lord, the first and the last; I am He.” 


Introduction 

®@ The Topic 

The very great age of the story re- 
corded in Genesis 11:1-9 must at once 
be apparent to the readers because of 
its reference to a time when people 
were still of one nation and language. 
These few verses, which contain only 
the barest outline of a vast space of 
time, suggest to our imagination im- 
mense movements of primitive people, 
the details of which great schola s, 
archeologists, anthropologists and his- 
tori ns are ever seeking to find. We 
lave here a reference to old stages of 
cultural development when mankind 


was just beginning to branch out from 
an agricultural, or even a yet more 
primitive stage, to one where he sought 
the companionship and protection of 
closer fellowship with his fellowmen 
in city life. Apart from the Bible, 
through ancient carvings and paintings 
on the walls of tombs, some of the 
oldest and most famous of which are 
burial caves in France and Spain, we 
have learned that one of man’s first 
means of livelihood was the hunting 
of wild animals. Perhaps at the same 
time he ate the fruit of certain trees 
and plants, and then began to cultivate 
those which he liked most. Later still 
he raised the-animals which he liked 
best for food. 


We should not suppose that an ad- 
vance in knowledge or skill necessar- 
ily meant that man no longer did the 
things he had learned to do earlier as, 
for instance, when he learned to farm, 
he did not cease to hunt, or when he 
began to live in cities, he did not cease 
to farm. City life gave protection and 
social advantage—from there he jour- 
neyed to his farm and herds. With 
some individuals it meant new business 
and enterprise, but not with all. We 
must think, in connection with our 
verses in Genesis, which give only an 
outline of a great reaching out on the 
part of mankind; adventure, learning, 
knowledge, discovery, skill are words 
which one will need in order to de- 
scribe the vast detail of the great hap- 
penings referred to in our text. 


In The Westminster Historical At- 
las to the Bible, edited by G. E. 
Wright and F. V. Filson (Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1945), will be 
found a valuable article on pages 9 to 
16 which will help to give the set of 
mind rightly to appreciate these an- 
cient parts of the Bible; also, maps 
of Palestine and the Near East are 
available in the same book. 


A Preacher 

If these verses, however, did not 
contain more than a mere story or 
memory of the dim past when man- 
kind began to move out and to learn 
new things, it would hardly be worthy 
of a place in the inspired record of 
God’s revelation to mankind. It will 
be quite evident to the careful reader 
that the one to whom we are more or 
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I Lent 


PRAYER AND SACRIFICE 
Matthew 6:1-21 
By Lloyd Merl Wallick, Th.D., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


» Preparation 


Since this is the first Sunday in Lent, it 
uight be well if the leader would acquaint him- 
elf with the scheme of the Church Year (CSB, 
ages 294-295). Emphasize the fact that Lent 
;s not a doleful season of mere negative re- 
traints, but a period for intensive and loving 
tudy of the meaning of our Lord’s mission. 


Be familiar with your own congregation’s 
senten program—regular and special services 
f worship, and any particular spiritual and 
nancial objectives which have been selected. 


® Program 

-relude 

fymn: ‘God of Eternal Love’ (124 PSH) 
>salm 145 (p. 45 PSH) (Read responsively) 
sloria Patri 

Scripture Lesson: Matthew 6:1-21 


Prayer: “Almighty God, give us grace that we 
may cast away the works of darkness, and 
put upon us the armor of light, now in the 
time of this mortal life, in which Thy Son 
Jesus Christ came to visit us in great hu- 
mility; that in the last day, when He shall 
come again in His glorious majesty to judge 
both the quick and the dead, we may rise to 
the life immortal; through the same Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 


Hymn: ‘Lord, Teach Us” (231 PSH) 
Topic Discussion 

Questions 

Offering 

Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: ‘‘Take My Life’ (278 PSH) 
Benediction 


@ The Topic 

On this first Sunday in Lent we begin 
what ought to be a rather concentrated 
emphasis on the devotional aspects of 
the Christian life. A frequently voiced 
criticism of the whole idea of a special 
Lenten emphasis is that we ought to 
be interested in these matters to an 
equal degree throughout the entire 
year. Why, it is sometimes asked, 
should we specialize during a particu- 
lar season on that which is our duty 
all through the year? 


Such questions arise not so much out 
of prejudice as out of ignorance. We 
are accustomed to put special emphasis, 
at certain times, on everything which 
is a matter of importance to us in our 
intellectual and social lives. Thought 
and action and experience never move 
along on a straight line; they have 
their ebb and flow, their higher and 
lower levels. Lenten devotion should 
be thought of as a renewal and en- 
largement of that which is our con- 
stant concern. It sets the tone for the 
Christian life all through the year. 


Prayer 
Everybody prays. Sometimes, at 
least. Surveys of the religious attitudes 
of college students, conducted some 
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years ago, revealed that most of them 
engaged in what they thought was 
prayer, but that few of them made any 
systematic use of the Bible. That is 
probably the case today, with all classes 
of professing Christians, as well as 
with many who make no profession at 
all. It is safe to say that the average 
individual’s idea of prayer is to ask 
God for something—especially for 
something one cannot get in any other 
way. Other aspects of prayer which 
(as we shall see) are fundamental and 
normative are usually overlooked. An- 
other common fault in many of us is 
that we pray last instead of first. Hav- 
ing tried everything else we turn to 
God. There is every reason to believe, 
of course, that God hears the prayer 
of extremity, even of despair. But that 
is certainly no reasonable attitude 
which waits until there seems to be 
nowhere else to turn, then desperately 
grasps at prayer as the _ proverbial 
drowning man clutches at his straw. 


Technique Required 

Those who are in earnest about 
prayer, and who really want to pray as 
they ought, have always realized that 
the proper methods of prayer have to 
be learned. Our Lord’s disciples said 
to Him, “Lord, teach us to p-ay.” We 
may assume that they were religious 
men, well accustomed to the idea of 
prayer. What they felt is what all 
earnest souls feel. Our own fugitive 
impulses of aspiration, our  ill-con- 
sidered needs and desires, our undis- 
ciplined thoughts, are poor guides in 
prayer. They are not enough. We 
must learn how to pray. 


And There Is a Model 

This is, of course, the Lord’s Prayer. 
(Strictly speaking, this is the disciples’ 
prayer—we have no record that our 
Lord Himself ever used it). It begins 
with recognition of God’s holiness, pro- 
ceeds to praise and thanksgiving, then 
to petitions for spiritual and temporal 
blessings. (Note the order of these.) 
Intercession is suggested in the peti- 
tion for the forgiveness of sins, and 
the ascription of praise is the conclu- 
sion as it was the beginning. In con- 
tent and arrangement, then, the Lord’s 
Prayer suggests the pattern for our 
personal devotions. (In itself it is a 
group prayer; probably Jesus never in- 
tended that it should be used in any 
other way.) 


Sacrifice Essential 

Throughout the Bible prayer and 
sacrifice are connected. They may be 
regarded as the joint movement of as- 
piration and action. To sacrifice some- 
thing is to offer it. The idea of sacri- 
fice as merely giving up things, or re- 
fraining from the use of them, is not 
Biblical. Sacrifice is positive, not nega- 
tive. We are to think of it as a great 
and continuing act of personal devo- 
tion, in which we present to God our 
time and talents and possessions in 
service to Him and for others. Sacri- 
fice is a sublimation to higher ends of 
that which we would otherwise regard 
and use in a selfish sense. 


The Positive Accent 

The right use of Lent, then, means 
that we consider this season as the 
occasion for vital expression of our 
religion. We Protestants are likely to 
be a little weak on this point. It is 
easy for us to think that Roman Cath- 
olics in their religious practices (some 
fasting, systematic church attendance, 
special acts of devotion) are being 
merely mechanical, motivated by our 
faith, without works. That is true, but 
it is all the more reason why we should 
strive with all our might to prove that 
a religion which puts the responsibility 
on the individual can really work. A 
faith which rests on God’s grace, not 
on the church’s discipline, should be 
fruitful. Luther spoke of faith as “a 
living, busy, active thing.” That’s the 
positive emphasis. 


A Practical Program 

Prayer and sacrifice together consti- 
tute a great practical program for 
Christian living. They challenge us to 
the downright everyday expression of 
our religion. Prayer as the daily rule 
of life will give us an awareness of 
God, a feeling of living in the divine 
Presence, which we must have if we 
are to make any impact on the life of 
our world, or justify our existence in 
it. Students of the religious attitudes 
of our times tell us that the weakness 
of our Christianity is the dim con- 
sciousness of God which most of us 
have. God is the most real of all enti- 
ties, and we can only know that by 
coming to Him in prayer. 

To know God is to do something. 
Here sacrifice, in the sense in which 
we have been speaking of it, comple- 
ments prayer. Coming to God with 
praise, thanksgiving, petition and inter- 
cession—and expecting His answer— 
means that we offer ourselves for His 
use. This is the essence of sacrifice, 
and the world is waiting for Christians 
who will demonstrate it. Lent is no 
time for withdrawal from the heavy 
duties of life. It invites us to pray 
longer and harder, and to work that 
way, too. If we think we are narrow- 
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II Lent 


THE CHURCH’S GREAT SAINT—ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
Luke 18:16-22 
By Rey. C. P. Harry, D.D., Norristown, Pa. 


@ Program 
Hymn: ‘For All Thy Saints, O Lord” 


Reading: f 
Leader: God forbid that I should glory, 
Response: Save in the cross of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 


Leader: By whom the world is crucified to me 
Response: And I to the world. 


Together : : : 
I cried to the Lord with my voice, 
I made supplication to the Lord. 


Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost; as it was in the be- 
ginning, is now, and ever shall be, world 
without end. Amen. 


Hymn: “Blest Are the Pure in Heart” 
The Scripture: Luke 18:16-22 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 
The Offering 

The Topic and Discussion 


Hymn: “For All the Saints Who from Their 
Labors Rest” 


Prayer: O God, Who hast knit together thine 
elect in one communion and fellowship in 
the mystical Body of Thy Son, Christ, our 
Lord: Grant us grace so to follow Thy 
blessed saints in all virtuous and godly living 
that we may come to those unspeakable joys 
which Thou hast prepared for them who un- 


feignedly love Thee; through Jesus Christ 


our Lord. Amen. 
The Lord’s Prayer 
Bless we the Lord: Thanks be to God. 


@ The Topic 
St. Francis of Assisi 

Perhaps the saint most widely known 
and loved is St. Francis of Assisi. 
Protestants on the whole have little 
use for saints of the Catholic Church 
—too little, for we might profit much 
if we would give some time to con- 
templation of the devout lives of many 
of them, even though Roman venera- 
tion has obscured them in a halo of 
legend. But St. Francis, because of 
the sincerity of his life and the charm 
of his devotion, is known and loved 
among us as probably no other Cath- 
olic saint is. 


Rich and Worldly 

Francis was a son of a rich mer- 
chant of Assisi. He was blessed with 
personal grace and charm. None was 
more popular in the younger set of 
the city. His wealth and his good 
manners made him a delight to young 
and old. His father took him with 
him on merchandising journeys and 
looked forward eagerly to the time 
when the gifted young son would take 
his part in the business and eventual- 
ly carry it on when old age made 
such journeying no longer possible for 
him. 

Francis was trained in all the arts 
and graces of society, including the 
use of arms. No young man of parts 
in his day was really educated without 
training in arms. It was through this 
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that he came to be the saint he was. 
In combat on one occasion he was 
wounded and laid up for some time. 
During this period, he thought much. 
Many another also has found a pe- 
riod of enforced quiet and solitude a 
great blessing. The old way of life 
was seen in all its barrenness and 
Francis was led to heed the Word of 
Jesus to another young man. “If thou 
wouldest be perfect, go sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and come 
follow me.’ That literally became 
Francis’ rule of life. 


Poor and Saintly 

He gave away all he had, even his 
fine clothing, and appeared in rags, 
much to the disgust of his family and 
the amusement and scorn of his for- 
mer friends. But Francis, for all his 
gilded youth, was made of sterner 
stuff, and stood by his resolution. It 
was not easy. His parents sought to 
persuade him to abandon this folly. 
They sought to force him. His closest 
friends did the same. No doubt all of 
us would do the same should one of 
us possessed of all that most men de- 
sire give it up and begin to go about 
begging. That was exactly what 
Francis did. And for the rest of his 
life he never owned anything. He 
begged for his bread. 


Rebuilding the Church 

But a red-blooded young man like 
Francis could not go about begging 
only for his bread and doing nothing 
more. Near Assisi was an old ruined 
church. St. Francis was led to under- 
take the rebuilding of ‘it. His devo- 
tion, not only to poverty, but also the 
House of God, led others to join with 
him. Soon a small company of young 
men were at work and the old church, 
or chapel, for it was not large, was in 
good repair and in use again for Di- 
vine worship. This is the famous 
chapel of the Portiuncula connected 
with Francis and his monks as their 
center and home. Though he never 
had anything for himself, this chapel 
became the center of the group which 
gathered about him and the place to 
which they returned after journeying 
far and wide for Christ. 


Upbuilding the Church 
Francis and his friends were not 
content to rebuild church buildings. 
They found such joy in depending on 
Christ alone and living under His or- 
ders that they sought to bring like joy 


to others, too. Indeed, they could not 
help it. They lived so simply, humbly, 
and with such joy and satisfaction that 
many from a weary world joined them 
to share in greater or lesser degree in 
their consecration, poverty and joy. 
Francis found so many without Christ 
that he was eager to go to the ends 
of the world to bring to all the peace 
and joy he had found in Christ. As 
the numbers about him grew, it be- 
came necessary to establish certain 
rules or understandings as to how this 
life should be lived. 


The Rule 

So St. Francis set down briefly the 
understanding he had of what Christ 
had called him to do. It was based 
mainly on the words of Jesus to the 
rich ruler which formed the text of 
St. Francis’ own life since his con- 
version—‘If thou wouldest be perfect, 
go sell that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and come and follow me.” 


Poverty was the first requirement 
and highest ambition of the men as- 
sociated with Francis. Possession of 
anything as one’s own spoiled the 
completion of devotion to Christ and 
trust in Him alone. Francis earnestly 
avoided this temptation and sought to 
lead all to the same contempt of pos- 
sessions. This does not mean that he 
and his followers sponged on the com- 
munity, though that would not have 
been looked upon with so much dis- 
gust as we do. They would work for 
those about them and for the Church, 
but for pay would take only what they 
had to have to live. 


Evangelism was the next require- 
ment. Following Jesus meant going 
into all the world and teaching all men 
what Jesus had commanded, making 
disciples of all nations. Having noth- 
ing and begging did not mean doing 
nothing but begging. It meant bearing 
faithful and joyful witness to the grace 
of God in Christ and the Way of Life 
found in Him that all might come also 
into the fellowship of His poverty and 
love. Other minor rules helped keep 
the growing group in order. But it is 
right to say that these two were the 
pillars on which the order was built. 
For as the numbers grew—and they 
did rapidly—it became necessary to 
regulate their life together. Francis 
was persuaded to appeal to the Pope 
for ratification of his movement. His 
appeal was granted with some hesita- 
tion and as the result of a remarkable 
dream in which the Supreme Pontiff 
was persuaded that the movement was 
worthy of recognition and endorse- 
ment. This was in the year 1210 A.D. 


The Order Grows 
This is the origin of the order of 
monks known as Franciscans, or 
Brothers Minor, which still exists in 
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III Lent 


OUR WORK IN LIBERIA (Light in Dark Africa) 
Ephesians 3 :6-11 


By Stafford L. Swing, Lutheran Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 


® Preparation 


This is a good time to plan a visual pro- 
gram. There are a number of 16mm. moving 
Jictures on mission work and general life in 
Liberia. Stereopticon slides are available with 
typed lectures accompanying each set of slides. 
These may be obtained with a minimum of 
2xpense—usually amounting to express charges. 
Some churches and Leagues have their own 
squipment. Others may borrow. Now is an 
ypportune time to make the purchase of audio- 
visual education equipment for your League 
and Sunday School an object. Pictures can 
often tell much more than words. The use of 
either a picture or a set of slides will make 
this program very worthwhile and lasting in 
memory. 


The following sets of stereopticon slides are 
available from our Visual Education Depart- 
ment, Board of Foreign Missions, 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y: 


1 Liberia, 
2. ‘Glimpses of Liberia’ 

3. “The Heart of Liberia” 
4. ‘Interior Liberia”’ 


Each set is accompanied by a lecture. They 
will be loaned on payment of express charges 
both ways. Order well in advance of program 
schedule. 

The following 16mm. silent reels for use 
on a double sprocket projector are available 
from the same source on payment of mail 
or express charges both ways: 

“All in a Day’s Work” (black and white) 

3 reels 
“Tn and Out of the Jungle’ (technicolor) 
3 reels 


“Our Mission in Africa”’ 


Each reel requires 15 minutes to show. 


Several movies on general work and life in 
Africa may be obtained from the Christian 
Board of Publication, 2700 Pine Boulevard, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri, for a small rental fee. Write 
for a catalogue of films. Once you start using 
visual aids, you will continue. This and the 
Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (above ad- 
dress), will furnish you silent and sound movies 
at a minimum expense to fill out any well- 
rounded program. 


If it is impossible to use any of the above, 
the leader should try to picture the African 
scene by using the material given here and 
supplement it with information from some of 
the selected readings. A map of the world 
can be advantageously used. Let the Leaguers 
know just where Liberia is. Point out its 
smallness in comparison to the whole of Africa, 
giving them an idea of the immenseness of the 
African task. Emphasize the tremendous need 
of more workers. Perhaps there is a future 
missionary to Africa in your League. 


® Program 


Prelude of Missionary Hymns 


Call to Worship: ‘‘O come, let us worship the 
Lord, for He hath given us the heathen for 
our inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for our possession.” 


Hymn: “All Hail the Power’ (185 PSH) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 8 (Page 33 PSH) 
Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 

The Lesson: Ephesians 3:6-11 

The Prayer (Collect 54 CSB, or free prayer) 
The Visual Study (if one has been planned) 
The Topic (as here given) 

Hymn: “Christ for the World’ (164 PSH) 
The Offering 
Prayer 

The Lord’s Prayer 


Hymn: “From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” 
(158 PSH) 


t 
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@ The Topic 
Light in Dark Africa 

Good soldiers learn quickly to obey 
orders from their superior officers 
without question. But many Christians 
today question the orders given them 
by their Superior. Just before He as- 
cended, Christ gave this order: “Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” (Mark 16:15) 
Even without countless individuals 
asking, “What is the use? If they are 
happy in their own way, why disturb 
them?”; the task is hard. Many are 
to be taught. In many places a lan- 
guage has to be developed before any 
substantial work can be done. La- 
borers are few. Often funds are in- 
sufficient. Yet, thanks be to God, some 
are willing to leave home and family 
to take the good news that will free 
enslaved peoples—peoples who are 
slaves to their own superstitions and 
religions, peoples who are caught up 
in the bondage of sin. They labor 
long into the night, often unable to 
see any great progress. Yet, they 
have heard the command, and they 
drive themselves onward to obey it. 


From Liberia comes the cry for 
more laborers—laborers of the Word, 
laborers of mercy, laborers in Christ. 
Much is to be done, and few there be 
to do it. Africa has long been called 
the Dark Continent. Gradually the 
Light of Christ is penetrating into the 
wilds of Africa as His messengers 
forge forward. 


The Country 


Liberia is located on the African 
bulge, just 10 degrees above the 
equator. This makes the climate hot, 


with the temperature often varying 40 
to 50 degrees in twenty-four hours. Its 
people, totaling over a:million and a 
half, experience two seasons—a rainy 
one, from April to October, and a dry 
one, from November to March. Its 
area is about the size of the State of 
Ohio. The government is modeled af- 
ter that of the United States, and it is 
the only Negro republic in Africa. 


Under the sponsorship of the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, land was 
purchased on the African shore, and a 
colony of freed slaves from America 
was formed. These American negroes 
became pioneers in the land of their 
ancestors. Because of the education 
they had obtained, it was not difficult 
for them to form a government and 
unify the natives in the bush. Mon- 


rovia, named after President Monroe, 
became the capital of the new repub- 
lic. Our country is really responsible 
for the existence of Liberia, which was 
established in 1820. Even the flag of 
Liberia is an imitation of the Stars and 
Stripes. It has eleven stripes, alter- 
nately red and white, and a blue field 
bears a single white star. 


During the war the United States 
has maintained an army base, includ- 
ing an air field near Monrovia, and the 
harbor at Monrovia has been greatly 
improved. Planes to the East during 
this war stopped regularly at the army 
base. 

The People 

Liberian inhabitants are Negroes. 
Approximately 25,000 descendants of 
the original settlers live along the 
coast. They speak English, and they 
control the government of the interior 
as well as the coast area. Although 
their ancestors were war-minded and 
practiced cannibalism, natives of the 
interior are simple, peaceful and hos- 
pitable. They are primitive, but they 
are not savage. These natives are di- 
vided into about 28 tribes, each tribe 
speaking its own language or dialect. 
There is little or no written language. 
Only one, the Vai, has been reduced to 
writing. Transportation through the 
jungle and forests is on foot or in 
hammocks carried by natives. 


The Americo Liberians are Chris- 
tian. The religion of the primitive in- 
terior negroes is that of animism—the 
worship of numerous good and evil 
spirits dwelling in inanimate objects 
and in phenomena of nature. Theirs 
is a religion of fear. The people be- 
lieve that they are born with some 
great spirit power behind them, and 
they must live in fear of offending that 
spirit power. Upon approaching adult- 
hood, children are kidnapped by the 
country devils, priests who are so 
feared by the natives that there is no 
protest, and kept for a period in the 
bush where tribal loyalties are fostered 
and all the fears of witchcraft and spir- 
its firmly grounded. 


Our Work There 

Most of our mission work is done 
in the Kpelle and allied tribes. This 
work includes preaching, teaching and 
ministry to the sick. The main sta- 
tion is located twenty miles up the 
St. Paul River. On the west side are 
the Muhlenberg Boy’s School (founded 
1860), the Bible School, and the Reed 
Memorial Church. On the east side 
are the E. V. Day School (1898) and 
the Day Memorial Church, and the 
Phebe Hospital and Nurses’ Training 
School. 


Schools at the main station furnish 
Christian education with some indus- 
trial training to hundreds of boys and 
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IV Lent 
VESPER BELLS 
Psalm 141:1, 2 
By Lloyd Merl Wallick, Th.D., Drexel Hill, Pa. 


®@ Preparation 


This is a devotional topic. The whole at- 
mosphere of the meeting should emphasize the 
importance of worship, public and private, for 
the Christian. It might be well to have copies 
of the Common Service Book available for _fol- 
lowing the Order for Vespers. Note especially 
the tables of Lessons for Vespers (page 299) 
and of Proper Psalms for Festivals and Sea- 
sons (page 305). 


@® Program 
Prelude 
Hymn: “The Day Is Past” (344 PSH) 


Responsive Reading: Luther’s explanation of 
the First Article of the Creed (page 53 PSH) 


Gloria Patri 
Scripture Lesson: Psalm 141:1, 2 


Prayer: ‘We give thanks unto Thee, Heaven- 
ly Father, through Jesus Christ, Thy dear 
Son, that Thou hast this day so graciously 
protected us, and we beseech Thee to for- 
give us all our sins, and the wrong which 
we have done, and by Thy great mercy de- 
fend us from all the perils and dangers of 
this night. Into Thy hands we commend 
our bodies and souls, and all that is ours. 
Let Thy holy angel have charge concerning 
us, that the wicked one have no power over 
us. Amen.” 


Hymn: ‘‘Lead Us, Heavenly” (115 PSH) 
Topic Discussion 

Questions 

Offering 

Lord’s Prayer 

Hymn: “All Praise To Thee”’ 
Benediction 


@ The Topic 

The wording of this topic may sug- 
gest a slightly romantic approach. We 
may, perhaps, draw on our memories 
of how the church bells used to sound 
at evening, across the fields or through 
the streets of a little town. Unfortu- 
nately, the sound of church bells is not 
sO common as it once was, and even 
if it were, we should be making a mis- 
take in lingering on the sentimental 
aspects of our theme. Consideration of 
the Christian’s attitude as the day 
draws to its close is a most practical 
matter. Our whole concept of what 
it means to worship is involved. 


@G39e PSE) 


Changing Customs 

Not too many years ago it was the 
rule (almost universal) that every Pro- 
testant church held an evening service 
of worship. It is probable that most 
church members took it as a matter of 
course that the Lord’s Day should end 
in worship. They probably did not ask 
why there should, or should not, have 
been an evening service. There was 
one, and they attended it. But now- 
adays, so far as the Lutheran Church 
is concerned—and it is not necessary 
for us to go beyond our own borders 
—the Vesper Service has largely been 
given up. Much anxious questioning 
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and searching of soul has been em- 
ployed to discover the reason. We need 
not here enter the argument. The 
whole matter boils down to the point 
that, apparently, most Lutherans feel 
that they have a full Sunday without 
coming out to a service in the evening. 
That seems to be the simple and final 
fact, and there is not much to be done 
about the matter. 


Why Vespers? 

But it is worth our while to inquire 
why worship at an evening hour ever 
had a place in Christian practice. That 
it undoubtedly did, from the very be- 
ginnings of the Church’s life. It is not 
fanciful to believe that, in earlier and 
simpler ages, people felt that each day 
was a unit in itself. Every morning 
was a new beginning for the world 
and everybody and everything in it. 
The business of turning night into day, 
and continuing work and pleasure far 
into (or all through) the hours of dark- 
ness, is a modern development. 


With the belief, then, that each day 
was one definite unit of time, what was 
more natural than that it should end, 
as 1t was made to begin, with the wor- 
ship of God? Two aspects have always 
been prominent in the evening worship 
of the Church: thanksgivings for the 
blessings of the day which has ended, 
and petition for protection through the 
hours of darkness.* Fear of darkness 
was a very real thing in past ages. 
God's desired protection was of equal 
importance. We still stress that ele- 
ment in our evening prayers, formal 
and otherwise, but it may be doubted 
if that is more than a vestigial remnant 
in our gene-al attitude. 


The Vesper Service 

Our order for evening worship is 
simply the arrangement, in a musical 
setting, of the prayers, psalms and 
other Scriptu-e, and other devotional 
materials which have come down to us 
from the ancient Church as the use for 
one of the stated daily hours of prayer. 
Six o'clock is the traditional vesper 
hour. It will be noted that our Order 
for Vespers begins with two versiclés 
which strike the notes of thanksgiving 
and petition. Then we proceed with 
the recitation (or, as originally, the 
chanting) of certain psalms—three is 
the traditional number. Many psalms, 
it will readily be recalled, are particu- 
larly suited for evening use, speaking 
as they do of man’s dependence upon 


God, and our need of the divine pro- 
tection. Psalms are Christianized, so 
to speak, by concluding them with the 
Gloria, The Scripture lessons are a 
definite pericope, as for the chief serv- 
ice of worship. The sermon is not an 
essential part of Vespers. Few forms 
we use in worship are more beautiful 
than the closing prayers. Like God’s 
people of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion, we too, present our evening sacri- 
fice of praise, using one of two canti- 
cles of the New Testament—the Mag- 
nificat for festival seasons, the Nunc 
Dimittis at other times. We conclude 
with the ancient Collect for Peace, one 
of the most beautiful of the Church’s 
prayers. Altogether, our Order for 
Vespers breathes the atmosphere of 
calmness, confidence and quiet devo- 
tion, 


But— 

However, we know that many of us 
do not go to Church on Sunday even- 
ing. Perhaps we lack opportunity, or 
we may just have gotten out of the 
habit. Or the present generation of 
younger people may be growing up 
with the feeling that there is no special 
need for evening worship. What shall 
we do under circumstances like these? 
We suggest that it would be a tragedy 
if Christian people should ever get to 
the place where they feel that it is no 
longer necessary to end the day with 
God. It is a mistake to think that the 
privilege and opportunity of worship 
can be crowded into the morning hours 
of Sunday or any other day. The whole 
of the Lord’s Day—not just the fore- 
noon—belongs to us for that fine com- 
bination of rest, recreation and worship 
which makes up the ideal Sunday. It is 
too bad if, metaphorically speaking, we 
no longer hear the sound of Vesper 
bells. 


Personal Vespers 

It is important for us to consider the 
life of private devotion as a supple- 
ment to public worship. That, indeed, 
should always be our idea of the proper 
program of Christian devotion. Lack- 
ing opportunity to attend a Sunday 
evening church service, we may profit- 
ably think how we may conduct our 
own Vespers. Many people read the 
Vesper Service every Sunday evening 
(some do it every evening) as a kind 
of personal office of worship. This is 
profitable, but it is more helpful if it 
is done by two or more persons, so 
that the responsive character of the 
service can be preserved. Or one may 
prefer to read the Evening Suffrages, 
the material of which is taken largely 
from the Order for Compline (the t~a- 
ditional last daily hour of worship). 
These prayers and psalms, regularly 
used, will lead to the healthful habit of 
feeling that the day is incomplete, that 
it cannot end rightly, without some re- 
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less directly indebted for this ancient 


story was not an historian so much as 
he was a preacher. (Scholars are com- 


ing to regard the whole Bible as 
preaching—certainly it is so of the 


New Testament.) He relates what his 
then-already-ancient forefathers had 
done, even showing their motives, 
which he finds to be none too good, 
and preaches a sermon on the basis 
of them. We should not miss this ser- 
mon for it is the most important thing 
in the verses. 


The Sermon 

Here it is: They spread out from 
east to west; they learned new lan- 
guage; they learned to make bricks, 
good ones (burnt them thoroughly), 
to use instead of the older and less 
accessible stone formerly used; and 
then, they said, “Let us make a city 
and a tower ‘whose top may reach 
unto heaven,’ and let us make us a 
name lest we be scattered abroad upon 
the face of the whole earth.” Thus 
far the preacher gives the story and 
now his keen eye sees two motives, or 
dangers, lurking in the story. 


Point One 

First, their great building was in- 
spired by human pride, which is an 
expression of man’s selfishness and 
egotism, his determination to preserve 
himself by doing famous things that 
will make others notice him and cause 
them to admire him. He thinks that 
he shall live forever when men honor 
him and remember him. He forgets 
that these things become in a short 
time only monuments to the foolish- 
ness of those who do them. The great 
Egyptian kings (2600-2300 B. C.) who 
used up the total wealth and energy 
of the once rich and mighty country 
in order to build the great pyramids 
as elaborate preparation for themselves 
when they, after death, expected to 
become gods and live forever, are the 
world’s greatest examples of the folly 
of one’s trying to preserve his own 
life and glory. When they were fin- 
ished, Egypt’s glory was gone; and 
foreign invaders overran her borders 
and ruled her people. Our writer re- 
ports with great disapproval the ac- 
tions of proud men who do not know 
that the glory of man can be produced 
only by God and not by man himself. 


The Christian Life is Humble 
In studying this topic, consider that 
Satan, in Jesus’ Temptation, offered 
Him much the same if He would fall 
down and worship him, but Jesus knew 
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a better way. In His teaching the 
number of instances in which He 
taught the way of humility as God's 
way are too many to mention all. You 
will recall, however, the parable of the 
Pharisee and the Publican (Luke 
18:9-14); and the words of Matthew 
18:1-4 about the humility of the little 
child. 


His own victory over death through 
His death on the cross is the supreme 
expression of the wisdom which trusts 
God alone. By dying, He lived and we 
with Him. 


Point Two 

Second, our wise old preacher sees 
another bad omen in that they built 
for protection (“lest we be scattered 
abroad”). Perhaps this was the ear- 
liest reason for building cities which 
had walls; men banded together for 
protection against enemies; but here, 
too, man’s efforts fall before God's 
judgment on two counts: (1) wicked- 
ness and greed were present or else 
there would have been no need for 
such protection, and (2) man depended 
on his own strength and ingenuity, 
that is, upon his own walls, his towers, 
his physical strength and that of his 
neighbor, for his protection rather 
than upon God, whose way is one of 
love, peace, and justice. The building 
of the city and the tower suggested 
cruelty, war, and _ bitterness more 
worthy of animals than of men created 
with the capacity for love and kind- 
ness. These things which mankind 
did long ago, and which our preacher 
doubtless saw among his contempo- 
raries, and which we still can see if 
we look below the thin crust of civil- 
ization and refinement with which 
education and culture has overlaid us, 
are deeply opposed to God’s way. We 
may not conclude that our preacher is 
condemning the use of languages nor 
the practice of living in cities, but 
these things are wrong when they ex- 
press pride, vain glory, and self-suff- 
ciency as over against faith and trust 
in God. Man cannot save himself, and 
every effort to do it is an expression 
of sinfulness. 


Discussion of the Topic 
In the discussion of this topic, ana- 
lyze elements of our civilization and 
try to discover possible motives be- 
hind social and even religious enter- 


prises. See whether they are or can 
be in accord with God’s_ spiritual 
economy. Be careful to make judg- 
ments kindly and to criticize fairly 
and constructively. Examples: Our 
banking system, our great manufac- 


turing corporations, our governmental 
structure, our labor unions. In the 
light of the ancient record of the peo- 


ple of Babylon (Babel) are these things 
that modern man does better or worse 
in God’s sight than what those peo- 
ple did? If they are better than those 
of the ancients, in what is their .su- 
periority? Try to face both the good 
and the bad realistically. Take your 
own local church. Why was it built, 
and why has it been maintained? Is 
there pride, ambition, egotism in it? 
When and if you find fault with others, 
be as willing to see fault in yourself. 
Try to formulate ideally and fairly the 
pure aim of the Church. 


When you get home, think to your- 
self concerning your own life and 
conduct. Why do I do what I do? Is 
it for glory and honor? Is it merely 
for a living? Is it just to make money 
and to get rich? While I work, do I 
trust in myself and my own effo ts, 
or do I trust in God and work only to 
do His will and to realize His purp°se 
and His glory? Why do I want an 
education or a job? 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
ing down our interests by concentra- 
tion on prayer and sacrifice, we shall 
find to our pleased surprise that we are 
really broadening them. There is no 
other way of life so richly rewarding. 


@ Bible Readings 


Luke 9:28-32. The Transfiguration of our 
Lord happened while He was at prayer. Does 
this suggest that the spirit and act of prayer 
may have a transforming influence on us? 

Psalm 51:10-19. Repentance is not just a 
mental exercise. The penitent individual, sorry 
for his sins, desires earnestly to dedicate him- 
self anew to the service of God. 

I Corinthians 14:13-17. W are not to strive 
for effect when we pray in public. Simplicity 
and sincerity enable us to give expression to 
the spiritual aspirations of others as well as 
our own needs. 

Hebrews 13:10-16. The Lord Jesus is our 
example in sacrifice. He offered Himself freely. 
So must we. Sacrifice is an expressed remem- 
brance of duty. 

Isaiah 56:6-8. Prayer is a great unifying 
force. Those who pray together have a bond of 
fellowship which transcends racial and _lin- 
guistic ties. 

Romans 12:1-8. Dedication to God is a 
‘Jogical” service. It has renewing and trans- 
forming power in the Christian’s life. 

Philippians 1:3-10. Intercessory prayer al- 
ways has in mind the spiritual good of those 
for whom prayer is made. Affection of nature 
or friendship is intensified by intercession. 


@ Questions 

What answer 
objects to Lenten obs 
that what the Christian does 
always to do? 

Is there anything unique about an evangelical 
(or Lutheran) observance of Lent? 

What is our congregation’s Lenten program? 

Let each of us ask himself, ‘““‘What is my 
Lenten program going to be? Suggest a minti- 
mum that it should be for all, and other pro- 
jects for those who are eager to cultivate the 
spiritual life. 

How would personal prayer fit into such a 
program? Group prayer? 

How may we strive to be more unselfish in 
prayer? 

What other use is there of the Lord’s Prayer 
besides using it as a form of prayer? 


give to one who 
the ground 
he ought 


would you 
observance on 
then 
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When we use the Lord’s Prayer as a model 
prayer what do we learn from it? 
Is there any good in “giving up’ candy, 
cigarettes, movies, etc., in Lent? 
What is the deeper meaning of Lenten self- 
denial? 


How does prayer commit us to offer our- 
selves to God for the realization of His pur- 
poses with us and our world? 
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the Roman Catholic Church. Poverty, 
so he also insisted on humility. There- 
fore, the name Brothers Minor, or 
Lesser Brothers, was chosen for his 
followers, none of whom was ever to 
think of himself as great. That is a 
temptation of the devil. Always they 
are Christ’s “Little Ones,” living with 
Him in childlike simplicity, poverty, 
humility and obedience. These would 
seem hard conditions, but the order 
grew. There were 5,000 at the confer- 
ence (or Chapter Meeting) of the Or- 
der ten years later. Before the end of 
the century, there were 8,000 houses 
or centers from which many more 
thousands who had committed them- 
selves to the Way of St. Francis went 
out to bring blessing to the world. 


At the earnest request of a devout 
maiden, Clara, Francis drew up a rule 
for a separate order of women devoted 
to the same rule of living. Her fol- 
lowers also exist today as nuns of St. 
Clairesonota lara: 


Just before his death Francis 
founded a Third Order for those who 
are married and living in the world. 
By its rules they, too, may have fel- 
lowship in this happy way of living 
without leaving their homes and family 
connections, but living in the world 
as possessing nothing and devoted to 
humble witness to the Truth in Christ. 


To All the World 

Francis himself sought to bring the 
Gospel to the heathen and especially to 
the Mohammedans. The story of his 
audience with the Caliph and his bold 
witness to Christ is well known. He 
sent his followers all over the known 
world and into parts then unknown, 
bearing the good news of faith in God 
and peace in Christ in humble poverty 
and joyous goodwill. 


The Stigmata 

One of the legendary stories of St. 
Francis which is most dramatic and 
moving is that of his devotion to our 
Lord in holy meditation. As he did 
so, thinking seriously of Christ’s suf- 
ferings and giving himself in selfless 
love to Him, there appeared in St. 
Francis’ hands and feet and side the 


Twenty-eight 


marks of the wounds which Christ 
suffered in His crucifixion. St. Francis 
was disturbed by this and sought to 
keep it secret, not allowing the tempta- 
tion to pride and vain-glory to gain 
sway over his soul at this evidence of 
devotion. But the marks could not be 
hid. 
Not All Easy 

As in so many other movements, the 
fine spirit of the Creator became cor- 
rupted. Many joined the movement 
after it became a popular thing to do. 
They came in not in sincere devotion 
but for selfish satisfaction. These 
brought strife. Some desired to modify 
the rules, to make rigid the organiza- 
tion which St. Francis insisted on keep- 
ing flexible so that the movement of 
the Spirit might not be impeded by 
man-made rules and order. These 
things brought contention into the or- 
der as did the gifts of many who ad- 
mired the heroic devotion of the Fran- 
ciscans but were not willing to join 
themselves to it. These often gave 
money, or lands, or left their property 
to the Order at their deaths. Francis 
resisted to the end temptations to 
wealth. Not all of his followers saw 
in line with him. His last days were 
marred by these contentions within the 
Order and the departure of many from 
the strictness of poverty, humility and 
obedience which he believed were the 
absolutely necessary conditions for 
realizing the fullness of life in Christ. 


Death 
St. Francis died October 4, 1226, af- 
ter much suffering, while finishing the 
last verse of Psalm 142, “Bring my 
soul out of prison, O Lord, that I may 
praise Thy Name.” 


@ Quotes 


Then shalt thou feel thy spirit so possest 
And ravisht with devouring great desire 
Of His dear self, that shall thy feeble breast 
Inflame with love, and set thee all on fire 
With burning zeal, through every part entire, 
That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight 
But in His sweet and amiable sight. 
—From the Introduction to 
Flowers of St. Francis,” 
Man’s Library. 


By the constant practice of prayer the flame 
of heavenly yearning was mightily kindled with- 
in him, and for love of his heavenly fatherland, 
he now contemned all earthly things as naught. 

Spiritual merchandise hath its beginning in 
the contempt of the world. The warfare of 
Christ is to be begun by victory over self. 

—Bonaventura, “Life of St. Francis” 


They entered the Church of St. Nicholas, 
and having first prayed, Francis, the worshipper 
of the Trinity, did thrice open the book of the 
Gospels, seeking a threefold witness from God 
to strengthen the holy purpose of Bernard. In 
the first opening of the book was discovered 
that saying, “If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give to the poor.” In 
the second, “Take nothing for your journey.” 
And in the third, “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me.” “This,” said the holy man, 
“Gs our life and Rule and that of all that shall 
be minded to join our fellowship.” 

—Bonaventura, “Life of St. Francis’ 


“Little 
Every 


Only a profound religious and poetic soul 
(Is at egone the other?) can understand the 
transports of joy which overflowed the souls of 
St. Francis’ spiritual sons. The greatest crime 
of our industrial and commercial civilization is 
that it leaves us a taste only for that which 
may be bought with money and makes us over- « 
look the purest and truest joys which are all 
the time within our reach. 


—Sabatier, “Life of St. Francis” 


@ Questions 

What do you think of St. Francis’ ideals? 

Do you think that people ought to give up 
all their property? 

Do you think poverty brings joy? 

Would life be better without private prop- 
erty? 

What is the difference between communism 
and Franciscanism? ) 

What is the difference between our present 
society and the way of St. Francis? 


Is everything that Je-us said meant to be 
a rule for everyone? 


What is Jesus’ idea of riches? Was it like 
St. Francis’? Was it more like that of the 
middle class today? 


How do the ideals of trade unionism com- 
pare with the rule of St. Francis? 

Do you think our present ‘‘acquisitive” so- 
ciety a better way to live than that of St. 
Francis? 


Is it hard to do what you are convinced is 
God’s will for you? 


What is the secret of unruffled happiness? 


@ Bible Readings 


Luke 18:22-30. Jesus points out unmistak- 
ably that riches make it hard for people to 
have a true spiritual life. He does not say it 
is impossible. It is impossible except for those 
who trust God. With God and with Him alone 
it is possible to be rich and spiritual. 


Luke 10:25-28. Here is another answer to 
almost the same question. Does it mean_the 
same thing? If not, what is the difference? 


Matthew 16:24-26. Here are the conditions 
of following Jesus and being His disciples. 
Note it says nothing about theoretic or theo- 
logical ‘“‘beliefs.’”” The important thing is de- 
votion to God and sincere following the way 
Christ leads. Have you ever thought that the 
words, “‘deny self’, do not mean what we 
usually think of as ‘‘self-denial.”” They mean 
not to think of oneself at all, to act as though 
you had no rights or desires of your own, to 
be wholly. devoted to following Christ. 

Matthew 10:37-39, 42. Absolutely nothing 
must ever come between us and God. An 
God’s will is that we do whatever we can—big 
or little—for those whom we can help for His 
sake, 

Luke 9:3-5. This is a good bit like that 
other word of Jesus’—‘‘Take no thought for 
the morrow.” Jesus would have us live calmly 
in faith in the Father, knowing that God will 
provide whatever we need to enable us at all 
times to do and be what His will is, if we 
trust and obey Him. 

Psalm 16. Here is an expression of the same 
faith and experience from the Old Testament. 
The Faith is everlasting and everlastingly true 
and reliable. God will not let us down. In 
Him we trust and find life that is good and 
fruitful. 

II Corinthians 6:1-10. A transcript of the 
experience and responsibility of the followers 
of Jesus. Is it similar to St. Francis’? Is it 
yours? 


® Bibliography 
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girls. From time to time the mission- 
aries have trained a number of young 
men in a Bible Training Class to be- 
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come national workers, teachers and 
evangelists. Students in these schools 
come from village schools in the in- 
terior. 


Out from here go the missionaries, 
penetrating ever deeper into the in- 
terior. There are four other focal 
points for missionaries—Kpolopele, 
(1908), Sanoyea (1917), Zorzor (1926) 
and Belefanai (1936). 


The Rev. John L. Clinton, national 
pastor, directs the work at Kpolopele. 
The Lutheran Training Institute, 
planned for the near future, will be 
located here. 


Sanoyea is a center for evangelistic 
work and includes the Curran Memor- 
ial Church and ‘Bible Women’s work. 
There is also a dispensary, a nursery 
for motherless babies, and a day 
school. 


In the Zorzor area there is a hos- 
pital and dispensary, a boarding school 
for boys, and at nearby Kpaiye, a 
boarding school for girls. There is 
also a congregation, and in the sur- 
rounding towns evangelistic work is 
carried on. 


Belefani is the most recently opened 
station. Here is a congregation, a 
boarding school for boys and a dis- 
pensary. Preaching points are estab- 
lished in outlying towns. 


In 1945 our missionary personnel in 
Liberia included 23 missionaries and 
49 national workers who serve eight 
schools, two hospitals, four dispen- 
saries and 72 congregations, with a 
baptized membership of 2,887. It must 
be noted that not all of the mission- 
aries are in the field at one time. 
Climatic conditions and heavy work 
make frequent furloughs a necessity. 


Incidents of Interest 


Before natives are baptized and con- 
firmed, they must receive instruction 
so that they will understand. The fol- 
lowing is an account given in the 1943 
report of the Liberian work: 


“During the year, an old influential 
woman from Zolowo made a trip to 
Zorzor because she said she must be 
baptized before the missionaries leave 
for the coast to go to the annual con- 
ference. This was a four-hour trip and 
Mama Kluba was old, but nothing 
daunted her. She must take her place 
with the Christian women. Again she 
made the trip before the close of the 
year to be confirmed, but as teachers 
had not: visited Zolowo often during 
1943 she was not ready for this step. 
We know she will return to the class 
and try harder to learn the lessons.” 
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From the same sources comes an- 
other report, this of a native girl win- 
ning her sister to Christ: 


“Let us tell you how Nee Connie 
won her sister to Christ. This sister 
became inflicted with a tropical ulcer 
(sore that if not properly treated or 
cared for gets larger and larger and 
eats deeper into the flesh). Her people 
carried her out to the rice farm and 
persuaded her to plant a banana tree 
and ‘make sacrifice’ to it. The reason 
for her sickness, they told her, was 
that she had left the old ways of her 
people to follow the Christian way. 
Nee Connie heard of this and prayed 
earnestly to God that her sister would 
not go back to the heathen ways and 
that He would show her what to do 
to heal her sister. During the night 
she dreamed of a native medicine (na- 
tive herbs) that would heal the ulcer. 
The next day she hurried to her sis- 
ter and told her she must cut down 
the banana tree if she wanted to be 
healed. Her people cried, ‘Have you 
had a vision?’ Nee Connie said she 
would tell them after the tree was cut 
down. This was done and as she ap- 
plied the medicine she told them of 
her dream. In two weeks the ulcer 
was healed and the sister came back 
to the classes to learn more of the 
healing power of God’s Word for the 
sin-sick soul.” 


Our work in Liberia was begun in 
1860. Great progress has been made, 
but much remains to be done. Many 
have yet to hear of Christ. One per- 
son can do so little when so much is 
to be done. But working steadily to- 
gether, the cause of Christ goes for- 
ward in Liberia. The labor is already 
bearing fruit. 


@ Bible Readings 


Luke 8:12-20. Christ is the Light of the 
world. Darkness cannot stand in the presence 
of light. 


Mark 16:14-18, There is to be no holding 
back. The command is made. We must obey. 
The Gospel is to be preached to all. 

Matthew 25:31-46. To feed, to clothe, to 
minister to our fellowmen is to minister unto 
Christ. 

Acts 10.34-44. The Gospel is to be preached 
to the Gentiles. 


Romans 1:8-16. Paul, the great missionary, 
puts forth his intention of preaching to the 
Romans. The center of the great empire is to 
become a great mission field. 

Acts 2:1-4. The Holy Spirit, the One prom- 
ised by Christ is given. Missionaries are not 
alone in the jungles—the Holy Spirit is with 
them. 

Ephesians 3:6-11. Unto us, even as unto 
Paul, is the grace given to preach to the 
Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ. 


® To Read 


“Man in the Bush’’—Margaret R. Seebach. 
Wf 1B, 12S 1B 


‘New Turns on the Liberia Road” 
—(Gaodee Ie We, (WG We ie del 


“Annual Report of the Foreign Missions” 
—Board of Foreign Missions, U. L. C. A. 


“In Seven Nations” (Mission Studies)—Board 
of Foreign Missions, U. L. C. A. (p. 21-24). 

“Lighting Up Liberia’—Arthur I. Hayman 
and Harold Preece, Creative Age Press. 


“The Cross Over Africa”—Newell S. Booth. 
Friendship Press. 
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ligious exercise. So shall the Vesper 
bells, now unheard, sound again in the 
ear of the spirit. 


® Bible Readings 


Psalm 104:19-24. Time and all things are 
the creation of God. All nature looks to Him. 
He is Creator, Protector, Provider for all. 


Psalm 90:3-9. Remember the brevity of hu- 
man life. Man is the creature of a day. The 
evening comes soon for every one of us. 


Psalm 31:1-5. We depend upon God for our 
protection through the hours of darkness. We 


have no other hope or comfort in the troubles 
of life. 


Zechariah 14:6-8. What a picture of life! 
Light and shadow are blended for us through- 
out, and we cannot always distinguish, But 
we need have no fear of the day’s end. The 
light of God awaits us there. 


Mark 1:32-34. Any trouble seems worse as 
night comes on. Jesus’ healing ministry in the 


evening must have been a special blessing to 
the sick. 


Luke 24:28-32. Joy came as the shadows 
lengthened over this evening walk. Can we 
have the great Companion walk with us at the 
close of day? 


John 20:19-21, The climax of a great day. 
This is how it ought to be for us. To see 
Jesus, to know Him with us, as night comes 
on, is the Rees comfort and assurance. 

| | Se ate Aare aes 
® Questions 
Does our church have bells which are pealed 


at vespers? Are there any such in our com- 
munity? 

What do you suppose would be the effect of 
a congregation in a community when it rang 
its bell(s) at stated hours during the day, es- 
pecially in the evening? Does the vesper bell 
stir anything in you when you hear it? 

What was the ancient hour of vespers? Is 
the vesper service held in our church at this 
or some other time? Do our people support it 


appreciatively? If so, tell of it. If not, tell 
why not. 
Why was vespers sincerely appreciated at 


another period in the history of the Church, 
while it is not generally so today? 


Where did we get our Order for Vespers? 
What is the keynote struck by the opening 
versicles? Are there special lessons for Vespers 
as there are for The Service? May Vespers be 
used without a sermon? What is meant by 
Choral Vespers, and how is it rendered? 


What may the individual do when there is 
no Vesper service at church on the Lord’s 
Day? Is daily Evening Prayers with the family 
possible for most of us under present condi- 
tions? If not, what substitute could be of- 
fered? 


Did you use the program 


Christ or Chaos for Furope? 


It’s a service promoting the 
European Lutheran Youth Project of 
The Luther League of America 


Order as many services 
as you need FREE from 


The Luther League of America 
405 Muhlenberg Building 
1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE TOPIC STUDIES—SECOND QUARTER, 1946 


INTERMEDIATE SENIOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
APRIL APRIL APRIL 
Following to Victory Keep This Holy Season 7—The Friend of God 


7—When Jesus Was Denied 
John 18:28; 19:16 
14—When Jesus Hung on the Cross 
Mark 15 :22-37 
21—The Victory Christ Won (Easter) 
Corinthians 15 :55-57 
28—When Is a Person Religious? 
James 1:22-27 


MAY 
Thoughts for Special Days 


5—Life Service Day 

ee eae S Mother prouey 
Ma 16 :14-1 

19—More and More ethos 
Leviticus 19:9, 10 

26—Down on the Farm (Rural Life Day) 
Proverbs 27 :23-27 


JUNE 
Home, Church and Me 


2—Having Fun at Home 


7—Lent 
Matthew 4:1,2 
14—Holy Week 
Mark 10:32-34 
21—Easter 
I Corinthians 5:7, 8 
28—Here We Are in South America 
Psalm 22 :27-31 


MAY 
World Lutheranism 


5-—Life Service Day 

12—Are Lutherans Different? 
I Corinthians 15 :39-41 

19—How Lutherans Are United 
I Corinthians 12 :4-7 

26—More and More Lutherans 
Mark 16:15-20 


JUNE 
Christian Activity 
2—Pastor, Mey, I Help? 


Genesis 12:1; 25:10 
14—The Holy Communion 
I Corinthians 11 :23-33 


21—Why Jesus Rose from the Dead 
John 20:19-23 

28—The Church’s Part in college Education 
Matthew 28:19, 


MAY 


5—Life Service Day 


12—How To-Make a Christian Home 
Ephesians 5 :21-33 


19—Distinguished Service in Summer 
Galatians 6:7-10 


26—More and More Lutherans 
Mark 16:15-20 
JUNE 


2—The ‘‘Chosen People” 
Exodus 1 to 20 


9—Good and Bad in Nationalism 


Psalm 128 Acts 13: 4, 5 Deuteronomy 15:5, 6 
©—The Church Is Born 9—The Corner “Hang- out” : ay 
Acts 2:37-42 Mark 2:16, 17 16—A Modern Saint—Grenfell 


16—What God Is Like 
John 4:24; 14:9, 10 

23—How Does God Get Things Done? 
Psalm 103 :19-22 

30—The Person I Want To Become 
I Timothy 4:12-16 


Materials published quarterly in 
The Intermediate Quarterly Helps 


16—For a Better Community 
Acts 2:41-4 

23—The Heart of Ie All 
I Corinthians 13 

30—Other Lutherans in Africa 
Philippians 2:9-11 


Materials published quarterly in 


The Senior Topics Quarterly 


Matthew 10:7, 8 


23—Life Work for Christian Women 
I Timothy 5:3-16 


30—What Other Lutherans Are Doing 
in Africa 
Isaiah 49:1-12 


eer 


Materials published monthly in 
The Luther League Review 
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Forces, by Muhlenberg Luther League, 
Harrisonburg 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Rural Retreat 
New Mt. Olive Luther League, Fairfield 
Woman’s Memorial Luther League, Pulaski 
Sgt. James B. Doyle, Jr. 
Martha Brown 
Norma Ruth Mangum 
Mr. Richard Sutcliffe 
Mrs. Richard Sutcliffe 
Judy Towne Sutcliffe 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Roanoke 
Intermediate Luther League, 
Luther Memorial, Blacksburg 
Marion Conference 
Staunton Conference 
Christ Luther League, Staunton 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


Peter’s, 


Total 35 
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Convention Hotel ... THE WILLIAM PENN ..«. One Block from Convention Church 


MARCH, 1946 


Thirty-one 
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CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


“The College of the Open Sook’ 
A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 6 1. Christian experience and character 
tressin 2. Culture and refinement 
FOR LUTHERAN YOUTH 3. Thorough training for life work 


A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North Central Association for 
past 29 years—thousands of successful alumni. 


DEGREES: B.A., B.S., B.MUS. BASIC PREPARATION FOR: 
Business Administration Agriculture 
Teacher Training Dentistry 
*Home Economics (for Smith-Hughes teaching) Engineering 
Music—including radio training Law 
Physical Education Medicine 
Physical Sciences (5 major fields) Nursing 
Social Sciences Social Service 
Humanities Library 
Theology 


COSTS—VERY REASONABLE 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years 


* Yes, you can prepare for Smith Hughes Home Economics teaching 
at Carthage. All work fully accredited. 
Write 
ERLAND NELSON, President CARTHAGE, ILLINOIS 


Thirty-two LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 
AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. Baltimore, Md. 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Wittenberg College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran youth a superior 
preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


; Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


— 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 
Church for women.” 


ii 


‘First two years of college work 


Preparation for transfer for college degree. 

Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 

Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 


Last two years of high school work 
Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 
Situated in the “land of the sky” in South- 
western Virginia. 
For Information write. . . 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L, Marion, Va. 
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Susquehanna University 


Hamma Divinity School 


(Founded 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Scsools. 


A strong faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 
opportunities for clinical experience. 


For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia~-Alabama, and Florida 
Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention, to the individual student. ' 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
Very reasonable expenses 


For Catalogue, write , Jas. C. Kinard, Pres. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 
SALEM, VIRGINIA 

Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 

A.B. and BS. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. Business 
Administration, with shorthand and typing. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 
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HARTWICK COLLEGE 


THE LUTHERAN COLLEGE OF THE CATSKILLS 
(Co-educational) 

Successor to Hartwick Seminary, founded in 1797, spon- 
sored by the United Lutheran Syond of New York. Hartwick 
is a standard four-year Christian college, accredited by the 
Regents of New York State. 

Four-year programs leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees, 
including liberal arts teacher training, business administra- 
tion, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, theology, 
dentistry, medical technicianship and secretarial work, 

Special two-year program for church secretaries, 

Christian ideals empahsized. Reasonable expenses. Schol- 
arships and self-help opportunities. 

» For catalog and book of views, address 
Oneonta, New York 
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President Henry J. Arno!d, Ph.D. 
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SOLID COPPER—HAMMERED BY HAND 
Illustration shows book-clip to match and the method of attaching 
to book. Fine grade of silk cord is used for connecting the book- 
mark and clip. The book-mark is hammered by hand on edges and is 


made from solid copper, burnished and lacquered. 


EACH BOOK-MARK IS MOUNTED IN A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED EASTER FOLDER 


35 Cents Each or Three for $1.00 


BIBLE BOOS Minn 


Cross With Luther League Emblem 


ILLUSTRATED enn 


Illustration is 
Design No. 100 


THIS BOOK MARK 
is very nice to give to each person at- 
tending your Easter Sunrise Service or 
some other special Easter service. 


THIS BOOK MARK 
is very nice to place in Easter Flowers 
for sick and shut-in folks. Name of 
Church can be written on reverse side. 


A SPLENDID SOUVENIR 


Ty a5 oes, 100 


Cash MUST Accompany 
Order 
(No less than 100 sold) 


A TIMELY EASTER GIFT 
Heavy, Special Finish 
Cardboard, with Luther 


League Emblem in 
Blue Ink. 


Sample Cheerfully Sent 
on Receipt of a 3 Cent 
Stamp for Postage. 


Illustration Shows Actual Size of the Book Mark 


The Luther Press 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


For 75 cents additional (minimum charge) 
we will print your CHURCH OR YOUR 
LEAGUE’S NAME on reverse side, any 
quantity up to 200. Additional hundreds, 20 
cents per hundred. 


429-437 HERR STREET 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


